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A NEW U.S. GRAND STRATEGY (PART 1 OF 2) 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee, 

Washington, DC, Tuesday, July 15, 2008. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m. in room 
2212, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Vic Snyder (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. VIC SNYDER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM ARKANSAS, CHAIRMAN, OVERSIGHT AND INVES- 
TIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Dr. Snyder. Good morning. Why don’t we get started here this 
morning? We have, I think, titled this hearing, instead of hearings, 
A New U.S. Grand Strategy. 

But the term “grand strategy” is one that I think several of us 
on the committee are still trying to get our hands around, and par- 
ticularly, do we currently have one? Do we need one? And if so, 
what should it be? And we appreciate the four of you being here 
today and getting a start on this. 

We began last July and then in January on six hearings on Iraq 
in terms of what should our strategy and proposals — alternatives 
be for Iraq. We have had a series of discussions about interagency 
reform specifically focusing on the provincial reconstruction team. 
But the whole concept of reform and change and the new policies 
often comes back to, what is the unifying theme? Should there be 
a unifying theme? And that is what we hope you will help us with 
this morning. 

Chairman Ike Skelton is here with us this morning, and he is 
also in the process of elevating this discussion of what should a na- 
tional strategy look like. And, in fact, he is in the process of giving 
some speeches about that. In fact, we are going to have a full com- 
mittee hearing, I believe in September, with — we hope with some 
former high-ranking officials from both Defense and State. 

Henry Kissinger noted in an April opinion piece that the global 
environment is going through an unprecedented transformation in 
a discussion he called the three revolutions: one, the trans- 
formation of the traditional state system of Europe; number two, 
the radical Islamic challenge to historic notions of sovereignty; and 
three, the drift of the center of gravity of international affairs from 
the Atlantic, to the Pacific and Indian Oceans. And, in fact, his dis- 
cussion was about the fact that perhaps our Presidential debate, as 
we head into the fall, ought to be about those kinds of themes rath- 
er than the things that have been talked about so far in the na- 
tional security area. 


( 1 ) 
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Before introducing our witnesses, I would like to recognize Chair- 
man Ike Skelton for any comments or an opening statement he 
would like to make. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Snyder can he found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 47.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. IKE SKELTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERV- 
ICES 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

First, let me compliment you. Dr. Snyder, on your interest in 
calling this hearing. You and I have discussed on any number of 
occasions the need for a strategy for the United States, and I have 
had the opportunity over a period of years and more recently 
months in talking with leading thinkers in this area. And kind of 
like Mark Twain, the more you explain it to me, the more I don’t 
understand it because this is a very complex world in which we 
live. And to try to glue together a strategy based upon a solid pol- 
icy, much less the tactics, both military and diplomatic, that would 
fit under such a strategy is very, very difficult. 

During the Cold War, the Truman Administration glued together 
what we know as the doctrine of containment, which worked. When 
President Eisenhower was elected, he did not automatically accept 
it. He had a series of three teams that studied the issue of policy 
and strategy; and he ended up deciding that what was in the Tru- 
man doctrine was the correct one and swore that the containment 
theory did work, as we know, culminating in 1989 when the Wall 
came down and all of the Soviet Union changed in character. 

To glue together such a strategy now is more difficult, which we 
all know, because of the different challenges, threats, interests that 
are throughout the world. It cannot be centered on the Islamic 
radicals because that omits a great part of the world. 

So where do we go from here? That is where our witnesses come 
in to give us their best thought. First, you have to have a policy, 
you have to have a strategy in order to get there; and then, of 
course, the diplomatic and, when necessary, military techniques 
under it. 

Dr. Snyder and Mr. Akin will have hearings here in the sub- 
committee, which I compliment them on — Doctor, thank you for 
your leadership in this role — and in September we hope to have a 
major culminating hearing. 

Whatever the strategy is and comes from the White House, it is 
going to have to include Congress. It is going to have to include the 
American people, so that there is a common consensus as to where 
our Nation should go and what we want it to be like in 10, 15, 25 
years and henceforth. And without a strategy, we are treading 
water or getting washed ashore somewhere else. 

So this may be the only place that this is being looked at seri- 
ously, and our committee intends to involve you very deeply. 

So, again, thank you so much. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We will recognize Mr. Akin now before we introduce our guests. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. W. TODD AKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MISSOURI, RANKING MEMBER, OVERSIGHT AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Dr. Snyder. And I don’t know which one 
is Mr. Chairman. We have a couple chairmen in here. We have so 
many chairmen, we don’t know what to do with them. 

This is a hearing that I have long been looking forward to. Years 
ago, I was able to sneak through an engineering school and get a 
degree in engineering. And it seemed to me that one of the prob- 
lems that we have is Americans who are really good at solving 
problems, but we are not too good at defining what the problem is. 
And that is why this hearing is exciting to me, because it seems 
like we are getting to the basic assumptions behind who we are as 
a Nation and who we are as a people, and then having to project 
those in terms of our policy. 

I hope that that is the way you are looking at things and can 
give us some thoughts on that subject. It would, I think, be inter- 
esting, too, if you built into your testimonies, gentlemen — and 
thank you for coming and joining us today. 

First of all. President Bush, it seems to me, has maybe extended 
or applied the old Monroe Doctrine to a certain degree in a preemp- 
tive sense against Islamoterrorism. You might include that as part 
of whether or not you see that as part of where we should be. 

It is also clear that the President has made the war on terrorism 
for the past 8 years his number one priority. Certainly, if you talk 
to him, that is what he is thinking about all the time. And then 
it also seems to me that almost before you can come up with a 
grand strategy, it seems that you almost have to agree to a vision 
of who we are as a people, what America is. 

I have always used largely the basis of what is written in our 
Declaration of Independence as the basis, the idea that we believe 
that there is a God — even if you disagree with what his name is — 
and he gives basic rights to people: life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. And governments are instituted among men to protect 
those basic rights. 

When we have gone to war, in the War of Independence, we 
fought because we believed that sentence. And if you look at most 
of the wars that we have fought, they have been fought basically 
on that idea, that we think that there are fundamental rights that 
all people should have, and some tyrant was trying to take them 
away. 

Is that still a basis for our Nation and for our grand strategy or 
not? And does that fit in? 

I think those are some interesting questions. I look forward to 
the witnesses’ testimony. I thank you, both Mr. Chairmen, for a 
very interesting topic for a hearing. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Akin. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Akin can be found in the Appen- 
dix on page 49.] 

Dr. Snyder. We are pleased to have with us today our panel of 
experts: Dr. Andrew Bacevich, Professor of International Relations 
and History at Boston University; his latest book is The Long War 
and New History of U.S. National Security Policy Since World War 
11 ; 
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Dr. and Ambassador James Dobbins, Director of the Inter- 
national Security and Defense Policy Center at the RAND National 
Security Research Division, who has served as a diplomat in South 
America, Europe and Afghanistan; 

Dr. Barry Posen, the Ford International Professor of Political 
Science and Director of Security Studies at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; his recent article is called The Case for Re- 
straint; and 

Dr. Mitchell Reiss, the Vice Provost for International Affairs at 
the College of William and Mary and Professor at the College’s 
Marshall-Wythe School of Law, who previously directed the policy 
planning staff at the Department of State. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased you are here with us today. I found 
your written statements to be very thought provoking, and in fact, 
they will be made a part of this record. 

I might also say, any written statement that Chairman Skelton 
or Mr. Akin or other members of the committee wish to be made 
part of the record will be done so, without objection. 

We are going to have the five-minute clock go on here, so when 
you see the red light go off, it means five minutes has ended. Feel 
free to take longer if you need to. But I think we have an energetic 
group of members that would like to ask some questions, so we will 
put the light on there as your guideline. 

We will begin with you. Dr. Bacevich, and just go right down the 
line. Dr. Bacevich, you are recognized for as much time as you 
need. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ANDREW J. BACEVICH, PROFESSOR OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Bacevich. Thank you for the opportunity to present my 
views to this committee. I am very grateful for that chance. 

In American practice, grand strategy almost invariably implies 
conjuring up a response to emerging threats or prospective chal- 
lenges beyond our borders. The expectation is that an effective 
grand strategy will provide a framework for employing American 
power to shape that external environment. 

These days, strategists expend considerable energy and imagina- 
tion devising concepts intended to enable the United States to win 
the global war on terror, to transform the greater Middle East or 
to manage the rise of China. These are honorable, well-intentioned 
efforts and may, on occasion, actually yield something useful. After 
all, as Chairman Skelton noted, the grand strategy of containment 
devised at the end of World War II did serve as an important 
touchstone for policies that enabled the United States and its allies 
to prevail in the Cold War. 

Yet there is a second way to approach questions of grand strat- 
egy. This alternative approach, which I will employ in my very 
brief prepared remarks, is one that emphasizes internal conditions 
as much as external threats. 

Here is my bottom line: The strategic comparative that we con- 
front in our time demands, first of all, that we would put our own 
house in order — fixing our problems to take precedence over fixing 
the world’s problems. 
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The past decade has seen a substantial erosion of U.S. power and 
influence. This has occurred, in part, as a result of ill-advised and 
recklessly implemented policy decisions, the Iraq war not the least 
among them. Yet it has also occurred because of our collective un- 
willingness to confront serious and persistent domestic dysfunction. 
The chief expression of this dysfunction takes the form of debt and 
dependency. In the not-so-very-distant future, they may well pose 
as great a danger to our well-being as violent Islamic radicalism 
or a China intent on staking its claim to the status of great power. 

To persist in neglecting these internal problems is, in effect, to 
endorse and perpetuate the further decline of U.S. power. Let me 
illustrate the point with two examples. 

Example number one is energy. I hardly need remind members 
of this committee of the relevant facts. Once the world’s number 
one producer of oil, the United States today possesses a paltry four 
percent of known global oil reserves, while Americans consume one 
out of every four barrels of worldwide oil production. President 
Bush has bemoaned our addiction to foreign oil. He is right to do 
so. The United States now imports more than 60 percent of its 
daily petroleum fix, a figure that will almost certainly continue to 
rise. 

The cost of sustaining that addiction are also rising. Since 9/11 
the price of oil per barrel has quadrupled. The Nation’s annual oil 
bill now tops $700 billion, much of that wealth helping to sustain 
corrupt and repressive regimes, some of it subsequently diverted to 
support Islamic radicals who plot against us. 

Since the 1970’s Americans have talked endlessly of the need to 
address this problem. Talk has not produced effective action. In- 
stead, by tolerating this growing dependence on foreign oil, we 
have allowed ourselves to be drawn ever more deeply into the Per- 
sian Gulf, a tendency that culminated in the ongoing Iraq war. 
That war, now in its sixth year, is costing us an estimated $3 bil- 
lion per week, a figure that is effectively a surtax added to the oil 
bill. Surely this is a matter that future historians will find baffling, 
how a great power could recognize the danger posed by energy de- 
pendence and then do so little to avert that danger. 

Example number two of our domestic dysfunction is fiscal. Again, 
you are familiar with the essential problem, namely, our persistent 
refusal to live within our means. When President Bush took office 
in 2001, the national debt stood at less than $6 trillion. Since then 
it has increased by more than 50 percent to $9.5 trillion. When 
Ronald Reagan became President back in 1981, total debt equaled 
31 percent of GDP. Today, the debt is closing in on 70 percent of 
GDP. 

This is no longer money we owe ourselves. Increasingly, we bor- 
row from abroad, with 25 percent of total debt now in foreign 
hands. Next to Japan, China has become our leading creditor, a 
fact that ought to give strategists pause. 

Given seemingly permanent trade imbalances, projected in- 
creases in entitlement programs and the continuing cost of fighting 
multiple open-ended wars, this borrowing will continue and will do 
so at an accelerating and alarming rate. Our insatiable penchant 
for consumption and our aversion to saving only exacerbate the 
problem. Any serious attempt to chart a grand strategy for the 
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United States would need to address this issue, which cannot he 
done without considerable sacrifice. 

Now, there are those who would contend that the Bush Adminis- 
tration has already formulated a grand strategy. The centerpiece of 
this strategy is the global war on terror. In some corridors, it is re- 
ferred to as “the long war.” 

In fact, the long war represents an impediment to sound grand 
strategy. To persist in the long war will be to exacerbate the exist- 
ing trends toward ever greater debt and dependency, and it will do 
so while placing at risk America’s overstretched armed forces. To 
imagine that a reliance on military power can reverse these trends 
toward ever-increasing debt and dependency would be the height of 
folly. This is the central lesson that we should take away from the 
period since 9/11. 

Shortly after 9/11, then-Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
framed the strategic problem facing the United States this way: 
“We have a choice,” he said, “either to change the way we live, 
which is unacceptable, or to change the way they live.” And “we,” 
referring to the Bush Administration, chose the latter. 

What we have learned since then is that the United States does 
not possess the capacity to change the way they live, whether they 
are the people of the Middle East or indeed of the entire Islamic 
world. To persist in seeing U.S. grand strategy as a project aimed 
at changing the way they live would be to court bankruptcy and 
exhaustion. 

In fact, the choice facing the United States is this one: We can 
ignore the imperative to change the way we live, in which case we 
will drown in an ocean of red ink, or we can choose to mend our 
ways, curbing our profligate inclinations, regaining our freedom of 
action, and thereby preserving all that we value most. In the end, 
how we manage or mismanage our affairs here at home will prove 
to be far more decisive than our efforts to manage events beyond 
our shores, whether in the Persian Gulf or East Asia or elsewhere. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you. Dr. Bacevich. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Bacevich can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 50.] 

Dr. Snyder. Ambassador Dobbins. 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR JAMES DOBBINS, DIRECTOR, 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND DEFENSE POLICY CENTER, 

RAND CORPORATION 

Ambassador Dobbins. Thank you. 

Let me start by saying, I agree with Dr. Bacevich on his main 
point, which is that the budget deficit currently represents Amer- 
ica’s greatest vulnerability and correcting it is our greatest national 
security challenge. 

It is very flattering to be asked to comment on the components 
of a new grand strategy. I have to say, as a long-time practitioner 
of American diplomacy, I have some skepticism about the utility of 
grand and somewhat, sometimes, grandiose statements of Amer- 
ican purpose in terms of an actual guides for the conduct of policy. 

My experience over the last 40 years impresses upon me the en- 
during interests, friends, and values that the United States has. 
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and the importance of consistency in our behavior and continuity 
in our policies. Rather than try to sketch out an entirely new 
schemata, therefore, let me suggest how our existing grand strat- 
egy might be amended in reaction to our experiences of the last 
year. 

I believe that the contemporary schools of foreign policy — real- 
ism, Wilsonianism, neoconservative — provide pundits and political 
scientists with useful instruments for analysis, but afford poor 
guides to future conduct. Wise Presidents and legislators will pick 
and choose among these alternative efforts to describe and pre- 
scribe for a world that defies easy categorization, worrying less 
about ideological coherence and more about incremental progress 
toward long-term national goals which do not and should not in the 
main change. 

In terms of aspects of the current policy, which I think need 
some amendment, although not complete reversal, I would include 
the war on terror, preemption, democratization and nation-build- 
ing, all central elements of the current Administration’s approach, 
all of which have become, as a result of the war in Iraq, somewhat 
more controversial. 

On the first, the war on terror, the Bush Administration’s rhet- 
oric since 9/11 has accentuated the martial character of the ter- 
rorist threat and the warlike nature of the required response. 
Treating terrorists as combatants and labeling their activities as 
jihad or holy wars dignifies their endeavors, bolsters their self-es- 
teem, and enhances their standing throughout the Muslim world. 

Most of the tangible success in the war on terror comes as a re- 
sult of police intelligence and diplomatic activity. Certainly efforts 
to counter violent extremism and protect the iWerican homeland 
must continue, but we need to find a vocabulary that secures us 
broader international support, which denigrates rather than dig- 
nifies the terrorists, and which supports a greater allocation of our 
own resources to diplomatic intelligence and law enforcement in- 
struments. 

Preemption is another aspect of the current doctrine which I be- 
lieve needs to be modified. After all, over more than two centuries 
the United States has conducted dozens of military campaigns, only 
two of which were in response to attacks on our homeland. This 
record should leave no one in doubt that the United States will em- 
ploy military force when necessary to protect itself and its friends 
and its interests without necessarily waiting to be struck first. But 
trying to incorporate this in a declarative doctrine simply makes 
our military actions more controversial when they take place and 
diminishes the degree of international support that we are able to 
get for them. 

Democratization is another aspect of the current Administra- 
tion’s approach which I don’t think should be jettisoned, but I do 
think needs to be somewhat modified. Like preemption, democracy 
promotion has been a component of our foreign policy almost since 
the country’s birth. In the 18th century, all of Latin America adopt- 
ed the American model, however imperfectly, and in the recent dec- 
ades all of Latin America, much of East Asia, some of Africa, and 
all of Eastern and Central Europe have become functioning democ- 
racies with American help. It was, as Condoleezza Rice has indi- 
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cated, probably a mistake to have not applied these kinds of poli- 
cies in the Middle East over the last 60 years; but it is also unreal- 
istic to expect this deficiency to be remediated over a period of a 
few years. 

Democracy is no panacea for terrorism and no shortcut to a more 
pro-U.S. or, for that matter, pro-Israeli Middle East. Established 
democracies may not wage war on one another, but studies have 
shown that democratizing nations are highly prone to internal and 
external conflicts. 

Furthermore, elections are polarizing events and we have seen 
the effect of elections in highly divided countries over the last few 
years. So I do believe that we should continue to pursue democra- 
tization, but we should expect this to be a long-term rather than 
a short-term program; and I think we do need to focus less on dra- 
matic electoral breakthroughs and more on U.S. efforts to advance 
democracy by building on its foundations, including the rule of law, 
civil society, larger middle classes, and more effective, less corrupt 
governments. 

Nation building is another aspect of current policy that has also 
become controversial. And while the Administration has made 
some commendable efforts to improve its performance after the ini- 
tial setbacks in Afghanistan and Iraq, and while it has clearly de- 
termined to do better next time, many Americans may be more in- 
clined not to do this kind of thing next time. 

In fact, both conclusions are valid. The United States should cer- 
tainly avoid invading any further large hostile countries on the 
basis of faulty intelligence with the support of narrow, unrepre- 
sentative coalitions. But not all conflicts are avoidable. Iraq may 
have been a war of choice and the choice may have been a poor 
one, but Afghanistan was neither, and both interventions left the 
United States with a heavy burden for nation building. 

Nation building is tough, slow work. Yet, contrary to popular im- 
pression, successes do outnumber failures. Tens of millions of peo- 
ple are living today at peace in places like El Salvador, Mozam- 
bique, Namibia, Cambodia, Albania, Bosnia, Kosovo, Macedonia, 
East Timor, Haiti, Sierra Leone, and Liberia because either Amer- 
ican or European or NATO or U.N. troops came in, separated the 
combatants, disarmed the contending factions, helped rebuild the 
economy, organized elections, and stayed around long enough to 
make sure that those governments could take effect. 

It is the Middle East where our national security strategy has 
undergone the greatest innovation since 9/11, where it has encoun- 
tered the least success, and where, consequently, the need for ren- 
ovation is the greatest. Today, we have some 200,000 troops in the 
region and yet our influence has never been more absent. At 
present, the European Union is leading negotiations on the Iranian 
nuclear program. Turkey is brokering peace talks between Israel 
and Syria. Qatar has just mediated an end to the political crisis in 
Lebanon. Egypt has brokered a cease-fire accord between Israel 
and Hamas in Gaza. 

This Administration initially resisted all of these efforts. Amer- 
ican leadership is currently manifested only in what appears to be 
a dead-end negotiation between the Israelis and the Palestinians, 
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a process that, at best, is going to produce a statement of principles 
before the end of the current Administration. 

There is no controversy about what our country’s objectives in 
this region are. We all want a secure Israel at peace with its neigh- 
bors, a denuclearized Iran, a unified and democratic Iraq, and the 
modernization and democratization of all the societies in the re- 
gion. What is under debate is not our ends, but how we prioritize 
them and the best means of approaching them. 

The threat from al Qaeda is centered primarily in South and 
Central Asia, and secondarily, in disaffected Muslim populations in 
Western societies, not in the Middle East. The attacks of 9/11, 
therefore, do not justify or require an enduring American presence 
in the Gulf region. The overall American goal in this region should 
be to promote the emergence of an equilibrium among local powers 
that does not require most of our available ground forces to sus- 
tain. 

This is not an impossible goal. Such a balance existed from when 
Great Britain left the Persian Gulf in the early 1950’s until Sad- 
dam Hussein invaded Kuwait in the early 1990’s. During this 40- 
year period, American interests were preserved with little more 
than occasional naval visits. A return to this condition may take 
a while, but it will be worth enunciating this as a national goal. 

On the other hand, a precipitous withdrawal from Iraq could eas- 
ily move us further from that objective. We owe it to the Iraqis, we 
owe it to the region, and we owe it to ourselves to leave behind a 
unified country capable of contributing to regional stability. This 
will not happen overnight nor even, in all likelihood, within the 
next year or two, although some significant troop draw-downs over 
this period may well prove feasible if the security situation there 
holds. 

I have not addressed many other areas of our national security 
strategy on which I think there is a broad consensus and on which 
I have no great differences with the Administration. 

The Bush Administration has moved away from its unilateral ap- 
proach in its early years and has sought to force better relations 
with Europe, Russia, China and India, the world’s other major 
power centers; and I would anticipate that the next Administration 
is likely — whoever is elected — to embrace these policies and con- 
tinue those approaches. 

Having served under eight Presidents through seven changes of 
Administration, I have come to view these transitions as periods of 
considerable danger, as new and generally less-experienced people 
assume positions of power with mandates for change and a pre- 
disposition to denigrate the experience and ignore the advice of 
their predecessors. 

America needs a grand strategy that helps it bridge these trou- 
bled waters, one that enjoys bipartisan support and is likely to en- 
dure. One key criteria for judging any newly announced grand 
strategy, therefore, is whether it is likely to be embraced by suc- 
cessor Administrations. In this respect, Napoleon’s advice with re- 
spect to constitutions may prove apt: that they be short and vague. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you. Ambassador. 
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[The prepared statement of Ambassador Dobbins can be found in 
the Appendix on page 58.] 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Posen. And, Dr. Posen, I note you have the 
greatest challenge of condensing your thoughts to 5 minutes be- 
cause you gave us a very comprehensive written statement, which 
I appreciate. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BARRY R. POSEN, DIRECTOR, SECURITY 

STUDIES PROGRAM, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Dr. Posen. I am an academic scrivener and you have my 
scrivenings, so I will not read them. 

I want to thank you for inviting me. The last time I was before 
the House Armed Services Committee was in the 1990’s. Congress- 
man Dellums was Chair. The subject of the hearing was U.S. grand 
strategy. At that time I argued that there were roughly four grand 
strategies competing in the American intellectual discourse, and I 
believe we are down to two. 

I am going to say what the two are. One is, I think, basically the 
consensus, which I think to some extent Ambassador Dobbins just 
represented; and the other is a critique that has been around since 
the 1990’s that several of us are making. You have heard a little 
from my colleague, Andy Bacevich, and that is a grand strategy 
that many are starting to call restraint and renewal. And I will 
talk in a second about restraint and renewal. 

Before I do, I want to not lay out what I think the grand strategy 

is, but I do think grand strategies offer a lot of benefits. And I feel 
like Ambassador Dobbins was critical of that, and I just want to 
remind people that there are reasons why you want grand strate- 
gies to do the things that they do. 

One, we live in a world of scarcity. Choices need to be made. We 
need some sort of metric by which we are going to make those 
choices. 

Second, the U.S. Government is a vast enterprise. We need some 
general concepts, general theory, to coordinate the activities of that 
enterprise. 

Third, this is a great, big, and rambunctious political system. We 
need a way to ensure government accountability. The population of 
this country, its elites, need a way to judge new enterprises when 
they are offered. Are they consistent with the grand strategy that 
we understand to be our grand strategy? And why are they con- 
sistent? 

And finally a grand strategy is needed to communicate America’s 
interests abroad. Much of what we do in the world is either about 
coercion or deterrence. You can only practice coercion and deter- 
rence if people know what you are up to and why you are up to 

it. Stated grand strategies help you do that. 

The current grand strategy consensus in the United States is 
centered around the United States being essentially the pre- 
eminent power in the world, an extremely active power, a very 
heavily armed power, a power that is concerned about threats of 
all kinds — threats to safety, sovereignty, national security, power 
position. It is concerned about the internal workings of other coun- 
tries and the power that other countries can mobilize. It is con- 
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cerned about terror. It is concerned about great powers. It is con- 
cerned about energy. 

It is a long, long list which almost defies prioritization; and it 
leads the United States to an extremely activist policy that I think 
has not served us well in recent years, for some of the reasons that 
Andy Bacevich talked about. 

Now, people who are interested in this grand strategy, I think, 
are motivated by five big facts that they see as being extremely im- 
portant in international politics today. One is the fact that the U.S. 
has great power. The United States is still the preeminent eco- 
nomic power in the world, and it is certainly the preeminent mili- 
tary power in the world. 

This is an enormous source of American security, but it is also 
an enormous source of temptation. Americans always believe they 
have the capability to do the things that they can imagine. That 
is extremely tempting. 

Second, much of the world we used to talk about, the great re- 
gions of the eastern and western ends of Eurasia where the middle 
and great powers are, these parts of the world are as stable as they 
have ever been. There are balances of power, regional balances of 
power, in these parts of the world. And the United States has to 
do much less to accomplish its basic interests in the world than it 
once did. 

Third, globalization is a powerful force. The people who study it 
have disagreements about how the force works. The one thing I 
think we can say it does: It disrupts the lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in the world. It brings the power of modern cap- 
italism to the developing world. It shakes up societies. It draws 
people into cities. It interacts with the population explosion in this 
part of the world, with urbanization in this part of the world; and 
it makes large numbers of people extremely insecure and ripe for 
mobilization for all kinds of political action — most of it, we hope, 
good; but some of it, we have seen, bad. 

Another aspect of globalization is the diffusion of power in the 
world, right? And though the United States is certainly a clear 
number one, a lot of capability is now out there in the hands of 
countries that we have formerly thought of as weak. And this capa- 
bility makes itself felt particularly when the United States military 
goes ashore. 

There are millions and millions of young men of military age in 
the developing world. There are millions and millions of infantry 
weapons left over from the Warsaw Pact that have made their way 
into the developing world. When an American soldier goes to the 
developing world, he meets many, many adversaries. And this is 
going to drive up the cost of American intervention to rebuild soci- 
eties, to wage counter insurgencies. The costs are high and they 
are going to get higher. 

Finally, nuclear proliferation is a sad fact of modern inter- 
national life. We look at the new proliferators, the countries that 
are managing to get nuclear weapons. These are not modern, high- 
ly capable industrial powers — or they are modern, highly capable 
industrial powers, but they are small ones. Cracking the nuclear 
code is just not that difficult anymore. And if the United States has 
the idea that we can basically control entirely the diffusion of nu- 
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clear weapons technology to the rest of the world, then we are in 
for a very, very large and very, very demanding project, all right. 

Now, in light of these facts, what does restraint recommend as 
a U.S. grand strategy? Basically, the United States has to focus 
first on preserving its own power, which is the ultimate source of 
American security. And right now, as Andy Bacevich suggested, the 
sources of that power, the sinews of American power, are in dan- 
ger. 

Second, we have to maintain the capability when we wish, when 
we need to, to tip the balance of power on the Eurasian landmass. 
As I said earlier, the Eurasian landmass is quite stable right now, 
so America does not have to do much. But it does have to maintain 
the capability to do it if it has to. 

We have a problem with terrorism. We should focus on the key 
source, which is this organization, al Qaeda. And we should deal 
with terrorism in a way that doesn’t create more support for terror- 
ists, which means the United States has to be extremely judicial 
in the offensive use of military force and depend much more on in- 
telligence and police cooperation to deal with this problem. 

Finally, we have to avoid the following four perils of our current 
grand strategy: 

One is overstretch, the tendency of American activism to take us 
into costly and open-ended engagements. 

Second, making the United States a magnet for balancing and 
targeting, right? Being too imminent in the lives of others cause 
them to blame us for the problems that they face. 

Third, we have a problem with our allies. Our policies encourage 
free riding and reckless driving. The Europeans spend a very small 
share of GDP on defense compared to the United States, less than 
two percent typically. The Japanese spend less than one percent. 
These are rich allies, with strong currencies these days, all right? 
They have good industrial bases. They produce good weapons. They 
have decent and, in many cases, quite good military commanders. 
They could do more, they should do more; they don’t have to do 
more because the Americans are carrying the load. 

The flip side is, we have allies who trust us too much and who 
drive recklessly. Right now the Iraqi Government continues to 
drive recklessly, secure in the notion that the Americans will catch 
them if they fall. For years, the Taiwanese Government drove reck- 
lessly. Sometimes the Israeli Government drives recklessly. And 
the United States needs to do something to discourage this reckless 
driving. 

And, finally, we face a problem of blow-back. Our grand strategy 
affects American politics at home. When we go to explain a policy 
to the American people, it seems like we invariably tell them that 
whatever new initiative, whether it is going to be Bosnia or Iraq 
or Afghanistan, it is ultimately going to be inexpensive. 

It is time we started leveling with the American people about 
these things. The deployment of military power to rebuild nation- 
states, to fight counterinsurgencies, to occupy other countries, these 
are very expensive and long-term projects. And the American peo- 
ple need to be told so that they can participate in this debate in 
a way that allows them to have some say over whether or not they 
want to pursue this strategy. 
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With that, I will stop. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Dr. Posen. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Posen can he found in the Appen- 
dix on page 73.] 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Reiss. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MITCHELL B. REISS, VICE PROVOST FOR 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, WILLIAM AND MARY MARSHALL- 

WYT H E SCHOOL OF LAW 

Dr. Reiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you and the 
whole committee for inviting me to testify today. 

It seems that we have heen searching for a new Mr. X or Ms. 
X, for a decade now, since our ultimate triumph in the Cold War. 
A number of foreign policy experts have tried to answer the call to 
become the next Mr. X, yet none has won the Mr. X sweepstakes. 
Public and elite opinion have not yet coalesced around any of these 
grand strategic attempts. So it is interesting to ask ourselves why 
is this so. 

There are three possible reasons. The first is that there is no sin- 
gle unifying threat that galvanizes the attention of the United 
States, our allies and friends and the world. There is currently no 
“glue” to bind countries together like the glue the Soviet Union pro- 
vided during the Cold War. The global war on terror, which some 
would maintain is the unifying force around which a grand strat- 
egy can be constructed, simply doesn’t provide the same amount of 
glue. 

A second possible reason is that the world today is too complex. 
In place of a single overarching threat, there are today a wide vari- 
ety of lesser threats that impact different countries differently, 
thereby discouraging collective action. These threats fall into two 
general categories, country-specific threats, like Iran and North 
Korea, and transnational threats, such as climate change, WMD 
proliferation, mass migration, terrorism, and infectious diseases. 

It is humbling to think that today George Kennan would not only 
need to have a deep understanding of Russian politics, history, and 
culture, but would also need a deep understanding of China’s mili- 
tary modernization, global economic flows, demographic trends, en- 
vironmental degradation, WMD proliferation, and the sources of Is- 
lamic extremism, to name but a few topics. That is a pretty high 
bar for anyone to surmount. 

The third possible reason has less to do with the supply side 
than with the demand side. Our political system today is too di- 
vided to accept a grand strategy. And it is not just divisions be- 
tween the Republicans and the Democrats; it is also divisions with- 
in the different wings of each party. There is simply not a lot of 
receptivity to grand, unifying ideas. In particular, there is no con- 
sensus over five key concepts, what we might term the building 
blocks of any new grand strategy. 

The first key concept is American primacy. As you recall, the 
Bush Administration’s 2002 national security strategy was a rous- 
ing call for extended American primacy. For some, this language 
was viewed as aspirational, a distant goal on a faraway shore, and 
certainly unobjectionable. After all, why wouldn’t we want the 
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United States to remain the dominant power for as long as pos- 
sible? 

Others saw this goal as a realistic and achievable objective, as- 
suming we kept our economy strong, made the necessary military 
hardware and personnel investments, and employed our strength 
widely. And still others viewed it as arrogant and objectionable, 
perhaps even horrifying. 

Significant differences exist around a second key concept: the use 
of American military force. Few people disagree that the United 
States should defend its vital interests. But this begs the larger 
question of how these vital interests should be defined, a task 
made more complex by the increasing interconnectedness of the 
world in which we live. 

A further complication is that some would maintain that the pre- 
vention of humanitarian disasters, such as genocide, is a vital in- 
terest of the United States, consistent with our national character 
and under an increasingly developing responsibility to protect. 

A third key concept where there isn’t consensus is in our attitude 
toward international institutions. The classic reasons for estab- 
lishing international institutions are well known, they reduce 
transaction costs, they provide a forum for regularized contact and 
information exchange, and they institutionalize a cadre of profes- 
sional expertise. However, critics argue that these institutions 
often take a lowest common denominator approach and are unable 
to respond effectively to fast-moving crises. 

They point to the inability of the International Atomic Energy 
Association (IAEA) to thwart the nuclear ambitions of North Korea 
and Iran, the U.N.’s Oil-for-Food scandal, and the gross mis- 
behavior of some of its African peacekeepers. We have just seen in 
the past few days the inability of the U.N. Security Council to ef- 
fectively sanction Zimbabwe. 

These critics prefer, instead, coalitions of the willing, ad hoc 
groups of like-minded states that form and reform depending on 
the contingency. 

A fourth key concept where there isn’t agreement: democracy 
promotion. On few Bush Administration policies has there been 
less agreement over how best to proceed. Is democracy promotion 
about holding elections, building civic institutions, alleviating pov- 
erty, reforming education, promoting women’s rights, transparency 
in the rule of law; or all of the above? Do we promote democracy 
differently depending on the country or region? Is democracy pro- 
motion the same for China, the Congo, Saudi Arabia, and Belarus? 

And even assuming we can find the right tools, how do we meas- 
ure success? What metrics are the most relevant? And how ur- 
gently do we push democracy? What time frame do we use? 

Needless to say, answers to each of these questions range all 
over the political spectrum. 

The fifth key concept is globalization. The debate over 
globalization in the United States has largely been reduced to 
strongly held views on trade. The wide gap between the “free 
trade” Republicans and the “fair trade” Democrats has been on 
public display during this Presidential campaign season. 

Now, these are serious divisions, and it is unclear whether they 
will be bridged or reconciled anytime soon. But more importantly. 
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they mask an even greater shortcoming that threatens America’s 
security. 

As in George Kennan’s time, America’s diplomatic standing, mili- 
tary power, and financial infiuence are a product of our economic 
strength. Without a strong economy, our ability to promote our val- 
ues and defend our interests, to support properly our men and 
women in uniform, to help our friends and allies overseas, and to 
safeguard our country will be gravely weakened. Without a strong 
economy, all talk about a grand strategy is illusory. 

As a first step, I strong strongly urge the committee to focus its 
first hearings on developing a strategy for sustaining and enhanc- 
ing America’s economic power. Such a strategy would include the 
following issues: reducing the national debt, which now stands at 
record levels and has placed great stress on the middle and work- 
ing classes; tackling the coming crisis in entitlement payments, es- 
pecially health care, U.S. citizens 65 and over will increase by a 
projected 147 percent between now and 2050; reforming immigra- 
tion laws to ensure that highly skilled and motivated people can 
continue to come to the United States to work, create jobs, and re- 
ceive an education; revitalizing our industrial infrastructure and 
developing a new national energy strategy to reduce our depend- 
ence on foreign oil, including greater investment in alternative en- 
ergy sources. 

These are just a few of the hurdles that we will have to sur- 
mount in the coming years if we wish to keep America strong. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Reiss can be found in the Appen- 
dix on page 83.] 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you all for your thoughtful, both written and 
oral, statements. 

Mr. Skelton has asked if he could defer to the end of the sub- 
committee members, and we will do that. We will go ahead and put 
on the clock. We will put ourselves on the five-minute clock and go 
around, and we will probably have time for a second round. 

I appreciate you all’s comments today. And I also appreciate — I 
think there is unanimous agreement on — I think every one of you 
talked about the economy and that here we are a subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee, and yet you see the economy 
as being perhaps our number one priority that we ought to look at 
as a nation. And I certainly can’t disagree with that. 

The two questions I want to ask I am going to combine into one 
and let you respond to it. One is, given what you all have presented 
here today, do you see — would you describe what we are in? The 
situation right now is — are we in a situation of drifting? 

Dr. Reiss, you talked about how there is not really an agreement 
in — either politically or in the country for a grand strategy. Would 
you describe this as a period of, we are drifting? Would we describe 
it as a period in which we have sufficient strategy? Would you de- 
scribe it as a situation in which we just need to recognize we do 
need to have a complex — a statement, but it will be a complex 
statement of where to go in terms of strategy? 

And the second question I want to ask, what role for Congress 
do you see in these discussions that we have asked you to respond 
to today? 
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Dr. Bacevich, we will start with you. 

Dr. Bacevich. I think that the Bush Administration seized upon 
9/11 as an opportunity to revolutionize U.S. grand strategy. And 
when we look at a very important — I personally think wrong-head- 
ed, but very important document like the National Security Strat- 
egy of 2002, we see an authoritative statement of what that new 
grand strategy was to be. 

Fast forward to 2008, and it seems to me that events have shown 
that that grand strategy, post-9/11 grand strategy, was fundamen- 
tally defective and, indeed recently, increasingly we see the Bush 
Administration implicitly backing away from it toward a more real- 
istic and, I think, more restrained approach to things. 

So I think the answer to the question is, we still have a grand 
strategy on the books, as it were, and it has been discredited. And 
yet there has been insufficient recognition of the extent to which 
it has failed and, therefore, insufficient public dialogue about the 
need to replace it. 

I mean, this hearing, in a sense, may be part of an effort to pro- 
mote that kind of a dialogue. But we don’t so much have drift as 
we have a statement of policy that has failed and has yet to be re- 
placed. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Dobbins. 

Ambassador Dobbins. I agree with that. Looking back through- 
out the Cold War for 40 years, we essentially had a bipartisan ap- 
proach to national security policy. There were hawks and doves, 
but they were in both parties. There were doves in both parties; 
there were hawks in both parties. There were people for arms con- 
trol; there were people against arms control. There were people for 
detente; there were people against detente. But it was Nixon and 
Kissinger who led the detente move. 

So you had a national argument about these things, but it wasn’t 
conducted on clearly partisan lines. And I think that helped very 
much to keep the dialogue constructive and to keep the country on 
course. 

That began to break down with the end of the Cold War. In the 
1990’s, the Clinton foreign policy was attacked by the opposition. 
And that is certainly one of the functions of the opposition, to op- 
pose; so within reason, that is fine. But that, of course, continued 
with the Bush foreign policy. And I think as long as national secu- 
rity policy is, you know, regarded as a partisan issue — I am tough- 
er than you are, I am more capable of leading the country than you 
are; and this transcends not just the personalities of Presidential 
candidates, but the parties — I think you are going to have a vir- 
tually impossible time devising a grand strategy that will tran- 
scend Administrations. 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Posen. 

Dr. Posen. I will not surprise you that I have a different view. 
We may be drifting, but the feeling of drift, I think, has more to 
do with where we are in the political cycle. 

A colleague of mine did a little drill. She went through all of the 
national security policy statements of the principal candidates that 
appeared in the Journal of Foreign Affairs. I sat down last night 
and looked again at Senator Obama and Senator Clinton and Sen- 
ator McCain. The amount of consensus is really quite surprising. 
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And I think it would also be surprising if those documents were 
actually written by those people. They probably had staffs of for- 
eign policy experts who helped them write those things. So I think 
there is quite a lot of consensus. I don’t really think it is drift. 

Where I see the drift is an inability to bring together a sense of 
the real scarcity that the United States is going to begin to see in 
terms of resources because of the fiscal condition of the country and 
because of the expenses that are coming, the real difficulty of 
bringing that sense of scarcity together with our national security 
policy and trying to look at these things against each other. 

We have a tendency in this country to basically assume that if 
we identify something as a national security problem, we are going 
to find the money. But we have gotten into this habit of identifying 
many, many things as a national security problem, and this has 
produced a very, very big bill. And we have to do major rethink to 
try and figure out what our actual national security priorities are. 

And if there is one — if you are asking for a role for Congress, and 
I am no expert on how the Congress works — but I do think we have 
a problem in bringing together the disparate corners of our revenue 
raising and our spending in this country right now. We need a way 
to look at these very big numbers which you can find in any of the 
Congressional Budget Office documents about the future — these 
very big numbers about rising health care, about taxes that are in- 
sufficient to cover our spending, and about the magnitude of the 
defense budget today and the apparent preference for both of the 
current Presidential candidates to keep that defense budget high 
and maintain a high level of energy. 

So something has to give here. My own guess is that everybody 
is going to have to contribute to paying the bill. The defense budget 
and defense efforts are going to have to come down. Medical care 
is going to need to be controlled. And taxes are going to need to 
go up. And we need to have a discussion in this country about the 
realities of those trade-offs rather than sort of continue to talk 
about these things in isolation and end our conversations with a 
kind of an airy collection of hopes and dreams about how we are 
going to slice away at these problems at the margins. 

These are percents of GDP, which is a lot of resources in this 
country. So that is the thing I think we need to find a way to focus 
on it. And if this body and this House can kind a way to focus on 
it, I think it would be a great contribution. 

Dr. Snyder. My time is up; we will go to Mr. Akin. But, Dr. 
Reiss, when we come around again, I will call on you first. 

I think we are going to have this problem all day, just because 
of the nature of the topic. I think we will try to follow the 5-minute 
rule as closely as we can even if it means witnesses don’t all get 
a round. 

Mr. Akin for five minutes. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I appreciated your perspectives. It is refreshing to hear. You 
know, in certain ways you are agreeing and yet the focus and your 
emphasis is a little bit different and all. 

I guess some of the discredited and failed language that I heard 
in terms of what has gone on, it seems to me to be a little blind 
to what has happened in the last year in Iraq. I would be a little 
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surprised if the people in Iraq really feel that in five years from 
now that they are in the same place they were back when — before 
we attacked Iraq. 

I think there has been progress. Whether the cost was reasonable 
in terms of return is a very different question. But it seemed to me 
that the President made a statement that was really a broad vision 
for what he wanted to do in foreign policy, and that was, he wanted 
to export freedom. 

I guess I would be interested — first of all, I don’t know that he 
knew how to define that. But I am not sure that that wasn’t a pret- 
ty grand vision for what we should be doing. I am not sure that — 
his approach to doing that was maybe more muscular than it need- 
ed to be and had less sales and more coercion in it. But yet that 
was still a pretty big idea. 

Would you want to respond to the concept of exporting freedom? 

Dr. Bacevich. I will take a stab. 

I think you ought to know what it is you are trying to export be- 
fore you do try to export it. I agree with you that apart from some 
sort of grandiose language, they really had very little under- 
standing of what the export of freedom in particular to the greater 
Middle East entailed. And we are oblivious to the possibility that 
people who lived in that region of the world might define “free” dif- 
ferently than we do. 

So, to my mind, it was a fool’s errand that we never should have 
undertaken; that is to say, that the export of freedom to the greater 
Middle East in the aftermath of 9/11 was a completely wrong-head- 
ed objective and has taken us down the path. 

Now you alluded to the fact, and it is a fact, that over the past 
year or so technical conditions on the ground in Iraq have im- 
proved, at least in terms of the level of security. But it seems to 
me, to be fair to the Administration, the Administration didn’t in- 
vade Iraq simply because of Iraq, but as you suggest, with this ex- 
pectation that the invasion of Iraq was going to produce all kinds 
of positive second- and third-order consequences. 

From my perspective, that hasn’t happened. 

Dr. Bacevich. My perspective is that hasn’t happened and that 
freedom has not been brought to the region. To the extent that de- 
mocracy has taken hold, it has done things like brought Hamas to 
power in Gaza; it has enhanced the power of Hezbollah in Lebanon. 

So there is something fundamentally flawed with seeing the pro- 
motion of freedom as somehow the cornerstone or the fundamental 
source, the place to begin thinking about the U.S. 

Mr. Akin. Does anybody else want to agree with that, or do you 
all disagree with the idea that exporting freedom is a reasonable 
starting point? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think it is an important component of 
American foreign policy and has been for a long time, and I think 
it is an element of continuity in our approach. 

I do think that the emphasis given to this in the Administration’s 
policies from 2003 to 2005, say, was excessive and ultimately coun- 
terproductive. I mean, we needed the cooperation of all of Iraq’s 
neighbors if we were going to stabilize it. And none of them were 
going to cooperate in a project that was designed to undermine 
their legitimacy and ultimately overthrow their systems. 
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So to the extent we saw Iraq as a model for the region and as 
a precursor for democratization of the region as a whole, we simply 
built up resistance to our overwhelming objective, which was to 
stabilize the country behind a freely elected government, which we 
could have done with a lot lower rhetoric. 

So I think the goal should continue to be an important element 
of our policy, but not always the dominant element and not always 
the element that we lead with rhetorically. 

Dr. Posen. I just think we have to be aware of what other defini- 
tions are. For many, many people, peoples, around the world, “free- 
dom” means freedom from outside intrusion into their affairs. It is 
not their model of our government that is defined as freedom. It 
is the ability of their people to determine their own governments 
and their own ways. 

So the very idea of exporting freedom, the greatest power in the 
history of the world, sort of, bringing freedom to you, immediately 
involves all kinds of dilemmas and runs the risk of causing all 
kinds of trouble. 

I, sort of, look at the problem differently. I don’t think freedom 
is very easy to export. I think others could import it, but I am not 
sure that we can export it. 

Mr. Akin. Go ahead. Dr. Reiss, or we may never get to you. 

Dr. Reiss. Thanks very much. 

I think President Bush’s second inaugural address will go down 
as perhaps his greatest public speech. And, as Jim said, the pro- 
motion of democracy and human rights overseas is a longstanding 
element of American foreign policy. 

But, as the other panelists have also said, we can’t reinvent 
these other countries in our own image. It is not going to be Jeffer- 
sonian democracy throughout the rest of the world. And, in fact, we 
have to pick and choose the means we use, the places we use. What 
we try to do in Saudi Arabia is not going to be the same as in Iraq 
or Belarus or China or other places. 

But what I would like us to try to adopt is to have a little bit 
more patience and a lot more confidence that this is a universal 
value, it is not an American value, that most people want to have 
dignity in their lives, whether it is expressed as liberty or freedom 
or democracy or what have you. They want to be able to live safely, 
with accountable government, with decent schooling and education 
and health care for themselves and their family. That is something 
that is, I think, a universal aspiration. And when we try to use a 
cookie-cutter approach and impose it on other people, I think we 
run huge risks. 

Dr. Snyder. Ms. Sanchez for five minutes. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being before us today. 

I completely agree with you that our number-one national secu- 
rity issue is this whole fiscal responsibility or lack of responsibility 
in Washington, D.C. And I, as a former investment banker, have 
been very worried about this issue. I remember in 2000 when we 
started with President Bush, and the people will remember, I think 
it was in the February-March- April time frame, we were having 
discussions in the front page of the Wall Street Journal about what 
would the Government really look like without Government debt. 
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without T-bills and T-bonds, and was that really something that we 
wanted to do. And now we find ourselves in completely the opposite 
direction. And the war is, of course, just a very, very small piece 
of that, although it is a bleeding that continues to go on. 

So I guess my question to you is, what would be the format or 
the forum in which we could begin to really address this broader 
issue with the American people? Because they, I believe, aside from 
now suffering individually from lack of savings or costs going up 
with respect to fuel and other issues, I don’t really think that they 
understand just how bad this fiscal foundation is of our United 
States. 

So I guess, as a lot of you are academics, what would you suggest 
as a forum, or how do we begin — and it is a lot of political risk. 
I mean, every individual Congressperson goes back to their district 
and says, “Things are going to get better. Don’t worry.” But the re- 
ality is that they are so broad, the entitlement issue is so broad, 
the energy independence issue is so long-term, could be, although 
I believe Californians are much further ahead in solving that issue 
for us. 

But what would you say would be the forum for that? 

And then the second question would be, how can we on the de- 
fense committee, I mean, what is it that you think we should be 
doing in the area that we control, i.e., our military and how we use 
it, to begin to address this larger issue that I believe — I don’t know 
whose testimony I have in front of me, where you talk about the 
five or six different things that we need to do. And I think the 
theme is throughout all of your written testimonies. 

So the first question, what kind of forum do we use to really talk 
to the American people about the hole that we are in? And, second, 
what can we do as members of the military committee? And it is 
up for grabs to anybody. 

Dr. Reiss. I think you have a wonderful platform and a wonder- 
ful megaphone, and you can hold hearings. 

And I spent a long time negotiating with both North Korea and 
with the political parties in Northern Ireland, and I always saw my 
first job was to educate and explain, not to negotiate. And I think 
that you need to educate and you need to explain to the American 
people exactly what the balance sheet looks like right now. 

You know, if this was a business and you were coming in, you 
would do an audit. You would do a strategic audit of the whole 
business and find out where is the money coming in, where is it 
going out, where can you plug holes, where can you get more rev- 
enue? Doing a strategic audit for the U.S. Government, for the new 
Administration coming in, may be one way to do it. 

But you need to explain what the balance sheet looks like to the 
American people, whether it is in the military budget or whether 
it is in the other accounts. And I think that there has been no co- 
ordination in advance among any of us, that I am aware of, and 
yet I am pretty impressed that there is a large degree of overlap 
in terms of how we are analyzing the challenge. 

And it faces all of us, but you are the public representatives, and 
it is your responsibility not just to respond to the American people 
but to lead us. And so I think that there is some political risk in- 
volved, but that is why you get paid the big bucks. 
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Ms. Sanchez. Don’t worry. I voted against a lot of things, like 
giving you $600 rebate checks when there is no money in the cof- 
fers. So I don’t worry about it. 

Dr. Bacevich. 

Dr. Bacevich. Well, I don’t fully understand the way the Con- 
gress works, but, I mean, it seems to me that one of the things you 
can do is try to break down those compartments. I mean, again, I 
don’t know if this is feasible, but to insist that just because you are 
on a committee that is concerned with the Armed Forces that these 
other matters, like debt and dependency, somehow need to belong, 
to be owned by somebody else, because in terms of the long-term 
interests of the Nation, they do all come together to shape the 
problem. 

Now, specifically with regard to the matters under this commit- 
tee’s purview, it seems to me that one of the big questions that I 
don’t think has been fully engaged with has to do with the funda- 
mental purpose of the United States military as we try to reshape 
it and configure it. 

To oversimplify, if we look at the pre-9/11 era, the first nine 
months of the Bush Administration and of Mr. Rumsfeld’s tenure, 
the bumper sticker to describe how we were going to reshape U.S. 
forces was transformation. It implied a particular emphasis on 
technology, on long-range strike, probably a bias in favor of air and 
naval as opposed to ground troops. 

Since the invasion of Iraq, since the rise of General Petraeus and 
the rediscovery of counterinsurgency operations or, as I think they 
are now called, stability operations, we are, sort of, drifting toward 
a model of U.S. forces that now places greater emphasis on boots 
on the ground, on long-term, protracted presence and engagement, 
on nation-building, not simply warfighting. 

I think a fundamental question as we look to — we must look to — 
the post-Iraq era is, which of those two models really is going to 
help us think about the future of U.S. forces? Or is there a third 
model? And we can’t do both. Because to do both I think is utterly 
unaffordable. So what is the shape and purpose of the United 
States military as we look out 10 years or 20 years? 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Bartlett for five minutes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very much. 

David Walker has resigned as the Comptroller General. He is 
now the CEO of the Peter Peterson Foundation. Peterson has com- 
mitted $1 billion of his personal fortune to educate the American 
people about the imminent financial crisis that we face in our coun- 
try. 

This is a huge challenge, and it may, in fact, be insurmountable 
if we don’t have a proper policy relative to another crisis we face, 
and that is the energy crisis. The two of you mentioned energy spe- 
cifically, and the third of you mentioned scarcities in our country, 
and energy is one of those scarcities. 

There is a new mantra now: Drill now, drill more, pay less, to 
hell with our kids and our grandkids. 

Oil is not an infinite resource; it is finite. It will run down, and 
it will run out. We reached our maximum capability to produce oil 
in our country in 1970. No matter what we have done since then, 
we have produced less oil every year, year after year. We have 
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drilled more wells than all the rest of the world put together, and 
we now produce half the oil than we did in 1970. 

The same man that correctly predicted that 14 years before it 
happened predicted the world would be reaching its maximum pro- 
duction of oil now. The International Energy Agency (TEA) and the 
Energy Information Administration (EIA) have oil production in 
the world flat for the last 36 months, while oil has risen from $52 
a barrel to $146 a barrel. 

We have no national energy policy. What is going to have to hap- 
pen before the American people and our leaders recognize that it 
is a huge, huge challenge? You are not going to drill your way out 
of this. You are not going to solve it with immediately turning to 
alternatives. What is going to have to happen before we recognize 
the magnitude of this challenge? 

Dr. Posen. I have a little pet peeve here about oil, and I don’t 
know that it would help much, but it might help a little bit. 

I think, without quite thinking it through, a big part of America’s 
energy security, and particularly oil security, policy is nested in the 
Department of Defense in the fact of the enormous American mili- 
tary commitment to the Persian Gulf, which, from my point of 
view, has no other rationale other than oil. 

The magnitude of this commitment is not well-understood, and 
I think it is actually quite hard. I have tried to find decent aca- 
demic articles that will tell you what exactly it is we are spending 
in the Persian Gulf 

DOD spends a lot of money every year, and my own guess is that 
a big, big chunk of it is going in this direction. And we should be 
asking ourselves, do we want a big chunk of America’s energy secu- 
rity policy to be nested in the Pentagon? 

And to even begin to offer a rational answer to that question, we 
need to have a relatively defensible estimate for exactly what we 
are spending each year. I am not just counting the Iraq war. I am 
talking about what we have been spending every year, certainly 
since Saddam Hussein’s first defeat at our hands, what we have 
been spending every year to make ourselves ready for war in the 
Gulf 

It doesn’t mean we shouldn’t do it maybe we should. But it would 
be useful to know what those figures are, because maybe some of 
that money could be better spent going to some other energy 
sources and some other way of providing energy security that 
might have a longer-term payoff. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, $4-a-gallon oil or gas has already 
had a quite beneficial effect on conservation, carbon emissions. And 
one probably impolitic approach is to determine that we should not 
want the price of gas to go down. That, as the external price goes 
down, taxes should rise to keep the price at the pump where it is 
now, which is still lower than most other countries. 

And most other countries have had this approach for a long 
time — that is, very high taxes, which encourage conservation, 
smaller cars, more efficient cars, et cetera, more efficient homes. 
And there is no hope for America unless we are prepared to adopt 
that philosophy. 

Dr. Reiss. If I can just add quickly to that. To answer your ques- 
tion, I wonder sometimes whether we can mobilize ourselves politi- 
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cally in the absence of a crisis. And there is a joke in this town 
that the Government only knows two speeds, complacency and 
panic. And unless there is another opportunity, short of a crisis, 
that is hard for me to imagine, it is hard to see how we are going 
to mobilize the political will, given all the vested interests in things 
the way they currently are. 

And I agree with what Jim was saying. You want to make sure 
that the revenues from gasoline stay in the United States and don’t 
go to a lot of our adversaries around the world, where they are cur- 
rently going. But that is not sufficient. You then need a govern- 
ment policy that is going to recycle those dollars into science and 
technology and research and development with new alternative en- 
ergy sources. 

And I am not the first one to say that we should be aiming to 
be the world’s leader in energy technologies for the 21st century. 
We have the ability in our universities, in our best companies. We 
have the brain power. We just don’t have the political willpower 
right now. 

But I think that is clearly the way to go. And that is what is 
going to sustain America’s strength, I think, long term. 

Dr. Snyder. Mrs. Davis for five minutes. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I cer- 
tainly appreciate this hearing. There aren’t too many opportunities, 
as you well know, for us to have these kinds of discussions, and it 
is a good one to have. 

One of the things that we have done on the committee is talk a 
lot about interagency coordination. And I wonder if you could per- 
haps put that in some of the context in which you are speaking. 

We know that the tools of government were not used in Iraq or 
Afghanistan the way they could have been. We came pretty late to 
the table with that. A little more of that is happening today. 

I think that you have certainly touched. Ambassador Dobbins, on 
the idea that people are probably going to be pretty tired of nation- 
building. They want, as Tom Friedman has said, they want nation- 
building, but they want it here at home. 

And how can we better talk about the need to use all of these 
tools better in a way that might, in fact, engage the American pub- 
lic? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think that the current Administration’s 
performance has significantly improved in this respect. I think you 
see good civil-military relations and a substantial civilian role in 
both Afghanistan and Iraq. I think the White House is functioning 
quite successfully as an integrator of policy. And I think you see 
the effects of this improvement in the turnaround that we have 
seen in Iraq. 

We have recently completed a study looking at how Presidential 
leadership and interagency structures and decision-making proc- 
esses affect outcomes in America’s national security efforts abroad. 
And the conclusion is that some Administrations are better than 
others, but all of them get better over time. And then that improve- 
ment doesn’t transfer to their successors, that there are abrupt dis- 
continuities, in terms of expertise and competence, when Adminis- 
trations change, particularly when they are accompanied by 
changes in party. 
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And, therefore, if you are looking at a place to fix the system, fix- 
ing it at the transition point is the point at which you are likely 
to have maximum effect, because they all do get better. And I 
would suggest that there are several ways of doing that. 

First, it would help to have legislation that set out clearer guide- 
lines on what State, AID, Defense and others are supposed to be 
doing. The Administrations need some flexibility, but completely 
reinventing the interagency division of labor every 4 or 8 years is 
very disruptive, because no department is going to invest in the 
long-term personnel and other capacities that are needed to per- 
form functions that may be taken away from them and given to 
some other agency. And we have seen repeated shifts between 
State and Defense, really, since 1989, as to who does what when 
they are jointly engaged in some constituency. 

Second, I think that just as our military are told that if you want 
to reach general rank, you have to have served in another armed 
service other than the one you are in, or in a joint position, telling 
members of the Foreign Service and the Civil Service that they are 
not going to get to the Senior Foreign Service or the Senior Civil 
Service unless they have served in another national security agen- 
cy or in a White House or joint position would be an appropriate 
way of improving jointness at the interagency level. 

And, finally, I think that the number of political appointees that 
are now transitioned every 4 or 8 years as a new Administration 
takes office — we are now up to 6,000 or so people change when a 
new Administration takes office — this is very disruptive. It demor- 
alizes the career service. It creates an ideological layer between the 
professionals at the bottom and the policymakers who are appro- 
priately political at the top. 

And I think setting some limits on that and perhaps establishing 
that a certain proportion of sub-Cabinet positions and White House 
staff positions, including particularly national security positions. 
National Security Council staff positions, should be career would be 
another way of bridging these abrupt discontinuities that occur at 
transitions. 

Mrs. Davis of California. How important is all that to this 
grand strategy? 

And I think my follow-up question was going to be really on the 
international level, as well, in terms of trying to have a counterpart 
to that. 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think most people would agree that the 
major failures of the current Administration were the failures of 
competence in the early years. You can argue whether it was a 
good idea or not to have invaded Iraq. But whether or not it was 
a good idea, there were many multiple failures, which the Army 
has recently documented and any number of academics have docu- 
mented, which are purely questions of competence and expertise. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Is there any disagreement with that 
issue, in terms of interagency, on the panel? 

Dr. Posen. Well, just to, at least a footnote. It matters more to 
Ambassador Dobbins’s grand strategy than it does to mine, the 
interagency process get itself sorted. 

You know, as everyone, including me, agrees, these state-build- 
ing or nation-building or peace enforcement or counterinsurgency 
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projects are immensely complex military, political, economic activi- 
ties, and all kinds of expertise is required. 

And I am guessing that one of the reasons it looks better at the 
end is because of actual craft knowledge that is gained on the 
ground. I am actually very dubious that this can somehow be struc- 
tured in before you can get into one of these projects. My own guess 
is that most of these projects are going to go badly for several 
years, no matter what, no matter what you do. 

Now, I subscribe to a grand strategy that wants to do a less of 
this. Because I want to do a lot less of it, then I need lots less of 
it. And if you have doubts about our ability to become real experts 
at this fine orchestration of multiple talents, then it should make 
you question the viability of the entire grand strategy that, sort of, 
drags you into these projects. 

Dr. Reiss. Just to address very quickly on this point. One thing 
that would be very useful for whatever grand strategy is adopted 
would be to revise legislation to allow statutorily the Secretary of 
the Treasury to become a member of the National Security Council. 

Right now, the Secretary of the Treasury is invited to these 
meetings according to the discretion of the President. But statu- 
torily, I would argue, especially with today’s world, the importance 
of globalization, trade, commerce and finance and that inter- 
connectedness with all these other issues, the Treasury Secretary 
needs a seat at that table in order to empower him or her going 
forward and to make sure that Treasury has an input into these 
deliberations. 

Dr. Snyder. We are now going to the members in the order in 
which they arrived after the gavel. It will be Mr. Sestak, followed 
by Mr. Jones, then Mr. Conaway. 

Mr. Sestak for five minutes. 

Mr. Sestak. All right. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

I heard a couple things today. One was that national security be- 
gins at home; we need to address the fiscal issues. The other one 
I heard is that there is a destructive phenomenon going around 
globalization; it is somewhat disturbing out there. 

And I also heard that we need to reach out every so often, to Dr. 
Posen’s points and others, that we have to do something every so 
often when people are driving a car the wrong way. In fact, Mr. 
Ambassador pointed out, however, recently we have let Egypt, Tur- 
key, Qatar, someone else, the European Union handle affairs in the 
Middle East, they are deciding where the car is to go. 

My question is, or I guess my assessment has been, up to now, 
and I would like a comment, is that I have seen a need for some 
template, grand strategy, call it what you might, that appears to 
be less in this grand strategy world now than ever before, particu- 
larly as we have walked away, for good or bad, from past tem- 
plates — the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) treaty, CBC protocol, 
Kyoto treaty. International Court of Justice. 

So that U.S. leadership has been absent, not just in these indi- 
vidual cases you point out, Mr. Ambassador, but it has been absent 
from — what we did after World War II is constructed consciously 
63 defense agreements around the world — the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), the United Nations (U.N.). 
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My question is not what should that he. I don’t think anybody 
here knows exactly. But in a world that is increasingly destructive, 
in terms of blurring the lines between what used to be foreign pol- 
icy and domestic policy, because we can’t fix our fiscal house with- 
out dealing with globalization, this construction needed, in my 
opinion, of the right types of international entities, which U.S. 
should influence for its self-interest. 

What has been, in your viewpoint, the impact of not having that 
upon here in the decision-making? I am not interested in what the 
construct is; but I am interested, if you Congress should hold up 
some national mirror to the Nation and say, here is what is attend- 
ant to what we need, I think they would be more interested in 
knowing what happens here at home in decision-making if you 
don’t have it? 

One might argue that the Joint Chiefs of Staff didn’t have a tem- 
plate in this new genre of how to argue for the right or wrong of 
Iraq. Some might argue that when the Pentagon sends over here 
something called a conventional Trident missile to be stuck on a 
nuclear submarine with 23 other similar-looking missiles that are 
all nuclear-armed, that there is no arms control template to argue 
that. We vote for it, but we don’t have this deep, thorough discus- 
sion that, obviously. Congress probably hasn’t had in 10 years until 
this has come up. 

I am interested, if you could quickly, what is the impact if we 
don’t have it upon decision-making policy and decision-makers that 
don’t have such a template to think about this national security 
strategy that no longer really has borders between us and over- 
seas? 

If you could, just each. 

Dr. Bacevich. I am not sure I can answer your question in a sat- 
isfactory way. However, it does seem to me that, even if there is 
no construct, there at least ought to be the opportunity now to try 
to divine in a nonpartisan way what are the lessons of the Iraq war 
or the lessons of the global war on terror. And if we can identify 
those lessons, those lessons at least provide the basis for some kind 
of a construct. Let me illustrate what I mean with a specific exam- 
ple. 

I think in the decade after the end of the Cold War there was 
a bipartisan — and I mean Republican and Democratic, civilian, 
military — intoxication with what seemed to be the limitless capac- 
ity of American power and especially American military power. 

I think the greatest expression of that was this conception con- 
ceived in the Pentagon in the 1990’s called “full-spectrum domi- 
nance,” in which the Pentagon claimed that by tapping both the 
great expertise of U.S. forces and the potential of information tech- 
nology, the United States was going to be able to be dominant in 
all forms of warfare, and that this kind of an idea had a certain 
amount of purchase among national security experts. It was false, 
it was silly, it was stupid, and it has been demolished by the events 
on the ground in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

So what we ought to do, it seems to me, at this juncture, even 
if we can’t agree on the label that will describe our grand strategy 
going forward, we at least ought to confront the actual lessons and 
the limitations of our capacity — and, again, I would emphasize, es- 
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pecially our military capacity. And at least the recognition of those 
lessons would provide some basis for going forward and trying to 
think about what the construct ought to be. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Conaway for five minutes. 

Mr. Conaway. Well, thank you, gentlemen, for coming today. Ob- 
viously very bright, articulate folks. 

My one contribution would be that we need a better name. 
“Grand strategy” has a pluralistic, kind of, overarching, kind of, 
ugly phrase, to me, personally, that, Mr. Chairman, maybe we can 
figure out something else to call whatever it is we are talking 
about. Because I am put off, right off the bat, just by the phrase. 

Dr. Snyder. We could have met in a solarium, but that wouldn’t 
have worked out so well. 

Mr. Conaway. You know, hindsight is wonderful, and I guess 
you guys get paid for looking backwards. And we are trying to look 
forward with this, whatever we call this piece. 

I was particularly impressed that it is dominated by the fact that 
our internal threats probably — not probably — do outweigh any ex- 
ternal threats to this country. If some nation-state would threaten 
us, I suspect we would galvanize immediately. World opinion or 
U.S. opinion, following 9/11, although it was a relatively huge at- 
tack, but on the grand scale of the world wars it was a pretty small 
pop, but, you know, this country rallied quickly. We don’t see that 
same kind of spirit rallying behind cuts in Federal Government 
spending, raising taxes, whatever your solution. And those of us on 
our side of the aisle think this Federal Government spends too 
much money. 

I would be interested in where you would cut spending. Dr. 
Reiss, you might want to start this, because your five points cir- 
culated around national debt and government reform and a couple 
other things. Where would you whack a significant chunk off Fed- 
eral spending? 

Dr. Reiss. Well, we are quickly 

Mr. Conaway. It is easy to talk about reform 

Dr. Reiss. We are quickly going to exceed my competence on the 
domestic side of the ledger. 

I think what I would want to do would be, first of all, to not iden- 
tify any single thing. I think probably there are going to need to 
be hits taken across the board. 

But rather than be arbitrary, I think that there needs to be a 
process so that everybody can see transparently what the balance 
account looks like, and then you are going to have to have a na- 
tional conversation. And it is going to be messy, and it is going to 
take a while, but I don’t see any alternative, unless we have an- 
other crisis again, in which case anything is possible. I don’t think 
any of us want to wait for that to happen. We hope that that never 
happens. 

So I am afraid I can’t give you very many specifics. I am kind 
of like a general practitioner here, rather than — I think you need 
a specialist to try and examine this patient. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, I think the defense budget is the 
largest component of discretionary spending by far, if I understand 
correctly. And, therefore, to the degree that this committee were to 
agree with the proposition which all of us here in one form or an- 
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other have stated, which is that balancing the budget and getting 
our domestic fiscal house in order is the most important national 
security challenge we face today, and were to offer to the other 
committees of Congress who are responsible for other forms of dis- 
cretionary spending a willingness to join in a broader effort to re- 
duce those deficits, I think that would be a significant contribution. 

Dr. Bacevich. I mean, it seems to me that, again, it depends on 
your assumptions or your expectations. To go back to the earlier 
comment about do we need Donald Rumsfeld’s high-tech, trans- 
formed military, or do we need a military that is configured to do 
stability operations, how you answer that question suggests where 
you make the cuts. 

If, indeed, the future of the U.S. military is to be more and more 
stability operations, then the current expansion of the Army and 
the Marine Corps, which I think is supposed to be 92,000 over 5 
years, is inadequate, if we are going to have more Iraqs and Af- 
ghanistans in our future. And if that is going to be the case, then 
we cut the F-22 and we get rid of a couple of carrier battle groups 
from the Navy, and that is where the budget cuts come from. 

If your military is the transformed, high-tech military, it is not 
going to be, in particular, focused on staMlity operations, then the 
expanded expansion of 92,000 more ground troops is probably un- 
necessary, and we can make cuts there. 

Dr. Posen. I will share the humility expressed by my colleagues. 
But I think that we are talking about big numbers here, so it is 
easy to pick on one particular problem in DOD that one or the 
other of us doesn’t like. I think we have to, sort of, begin to con- 
front the fact that defense spending as a share of GDP in this coun- 
try has to go back under three percent. It is hovering around four 
now. This is a big and wrenching change for DOD and requires lots 
of cuts across the board. 

Mr. Conaway. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the panel ade- 
quately expressed what we face every day, that nobody wants to be 
the first guy to raise their hand to take those cuts in spending. 

So thank you, panelists. 

Dr. Snyder. In Arkansas, we look at cutting a lot of projects in 
Texas. But that doesn’t seem to work out so well with the Texas 
delegation. 

Mr. Conaway. Big target. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Skelton. 

The Chairman. First, let me thank you for your excellent testi- 
mony today. We are very appreciative. 

It seems that in recent years we have had two international 
traumas to our country. One, of course, is 9/11, the other one is 
Iraq, both in the Middle East. They seem to have dominated inter- 
national thoughts on where we are as a country. And we seem to 
be measuring ourselves in relation to the Middle East, when, in 
truth and fact, there is a lot of world we have not adequately ad- 
dressed. 

What, of course, we all want is a return to our country being not 
only respected but admired. And as a result of particularly the ac- 
tions in Iraq, we have lost some friends and standing with long- 
time allies. 

But I have two questions, in listening to your testimony. 
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Is it even possible to derive a singular American strategy for the 
days ahead? 

And the second question is this. Fast-forward to January the 
20th. The phone rings, it is the President of the United States. And 
he says, “You are the expert. I would like for you to write a two- 
page paper for me and have it to me in 7 days, because I want to 
make a speech on national strategy on the 8th day. Would you 
please get that paper to me?” And being the President of the 
United States, you would say, “I would be glad to.” And then you 
start struggling with that two-page paper. 

Just assume that telephone call has come in to you. Would you 
outline for us what you would put down on your two-page paper 
devising a strategy for the United States as will be enunciated in 
8 days by the President of the United States? 

Dr. Bacevich. 

Dr. Bacevich. I think that my two-page memo would begin by 
saying that the global war on terror as a construct to frame our 
post-9/11 policies is deeply flawed, and that this new Administra- 
tion intends to reject it. That the terror threat, the threat of violent 
Islamic radicalism is real, it will be persistent, but we have mis- 
construed it, and we have overstated it. That, in many respects, the 
catastrophe of 9/11 happened not because the adversary was cun- 
ning and strong, but because we had let our guard down; and that 
we will never do that again. 

And, therefore, when it comes to terror, I would subscribe strong- 
ly to some of the remarks of my colleagues, that rather than think- 
ing in terms of war, rather than thinking that invading and occu- 
pying countries somehow is going to provide an antidote to terror, 
that we need to revive, revitalize, strengthen the so-called law en- 
forcement approach. 

Having said that, it seems to me that, going forward, the essence 
of our grand strategy will be focused on reconstituting and hus- 
banding American power, primarily economic power but also Amer- 
ican military power. And it will be done with a general sense that 
the nexus of international politics in the 21st century, which in the 
20th century tended to be in Europe, is now decisively shifting to- 
ward Asia. And that our efforts, in terms of trying to shape the 
world beyond our borders, will focus primarily not on the greater 
Middle East, but will focus primarily on East Asia, where stability 
and openness are absolutely essential to the wellbeing of the 
United States over the next several decades. 

That would be what I would say. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ambassador Dobbins. I am not sure that we are going to be able 
to replicate what we had during the Cold War, which was a na- 
tional strategy that fit conveniently on a bumper sticker. We had 
“containment and deterrence.” And then, for the last 20 years of 
the Cold War, we had “containment, deterrence and detente.” And 
that pretty much summed up a bipartisan approach to our main 
national security challenge, which was the Soviet Union. 

It is a more complex world today. If you had to put it on a bump- 
er sticker, I would say “inclusion.” Our main objective ought to be 
to gradually include the emerging powers — or re-emerging in the 
case of Russia — China, India, and of course the European Union in 
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the international system, which we have done so much to build, in 
a system based on the rule of law and on institutional arrange- 
ments that channel competition among nations in constructive 
fashions. 

And to do that, we need to explain to the American people that 
we need to play by those rules ourselves, we need to belong to 
those institutions, we need to shape those institutions in order to 
bring these emerging powers into this. 

Now, if I was looking for a way of explaining this, I would defi- 
nitely, as I think all of the panelists and many of the committee 
members have indicated, stress that national security begins at 
home. 

And I would go back and look at some of the rhetoric from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Administration. You know, it was Eisenhower 
who ended the Korean War, imposed drastic reductions in the de- 
fense budget, talked about the dangers of the military industrial 
complex, and conducted what historians now regard as one of the 
most successful American presidencies in history. So I think going 
back and looking at how Eisenhower handled some of these trade- 
offs between strength at home and strength abroad is worth doing. 

Dr. Posen. I am a great admirer of Eisenhower’s defense strat- 
egy, as well. 

I would make only a few points to the President, bearing in mind 
that my two pages is not the political speech. 

One, the facts of the case: The U.S. is already enormously secure. 
We have spent the last 15 years trying to tell Americans that they 
are not, but we are. We have a quarter of gross world product. Our 
nearest competitor has less than half. We spend half of what the 
entire world spends on defense, and our military is really unchal- 
lengeable in normal, conventional, or nuclear war. We have a huge 
nuclear deterrent. We have big oceans to the east and west and 
weak, compliant neighbors to the north and south. 

So the first thing we have to do is do no harm. Our principle risk 
today are errors of commission, not errors of omission. 

Now, what do matter? What are the obvious threats? One, we 
have to keep an wary eye on the balance of power in the Eurasian 
land mass. That is why the United States waged the Cold War. 
That is why we waged World War II. That is why we waged World 
War I. The main reason why America goes abroad for big wars or 
big peacetime military operations is because of the possibility of a 
great military empire rising in Eurasia. That possibility isn’t very 
great right now, but we always have to maintain the capability to 
thwart it. 

We have two other problems in the world today, new problems, 
threats to safety: They arise from terror, and they arise from nu- 
clear proliferation, and some people fear the nexus of the two. 

We have to figure out a way to work those problems. But one of 
the things I think we have learned from the last few years is work- 
ing those problems in a way that is designed to try and achieve 100 
percent solutions ends up being extremely costly and probably 
undoable. This is an uncomfortable fact for Americans. 

So we have to do what we can to restrain the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, but we have to maintain a strong nuclear deter- 
rence so those that get them know that trying to threaten the 
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United States is the most dangerous and crazy thing they can ever 
do. 

We have to do what we can to suppress terror, but suppression, 
not 100 percent victory, has to be the model. And we have to fight 
that battle in the back alleys and back streets of the world with 
the assistance of other intelligence agencies, other police forces of 
other countries who have at least as big an interest in stopping al 
Qaeda as we do. 

Dr. Reiss. I think the new American President next January is 
going to want to start redressing America’s image in the world, 
which we all know is not what we would like it to be. And I think 
that there are five things that he would need to say, not really a 
grand strategy, perhaps more a combination of a strategy and 
shorter-term policy, but nonetheless would send a very positive sig- 
nal to the world, would be that: The United States is going to take 
the lead now on climate change. We are not going to be in denial. 
We are not going to refuse to do this. We are actually going to be 
the world’s leader in acknowledging this problem. 

Second, we are going to close Guantanamo and abide by the rule 
of law. 

Third, we are going to elevate the importance of the Middle East 
peace process, not episodically but on a consistent level, appointing 
a special envoy who will report directly to the President of the 
United States. 

Fourth, we will aggressively promote free trade agreements, try- 
ing to revive the Doha round, and try to pass through Congress the 
three Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) that are currently before it. 

And, fifth and finally, that there will be a much greater effort on 
national investment in research and technology for new energy 
technologies to make us, not energy-independent, because we are 
never going to be energy-independent, but rather what I would call 
energy-secure. 

And I think that alone would do wonders for reviving America’s 
image throughout the world. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Gentlemen, we are going to go around again, if you 
have the stamina here. And we will use the 5-minute clock. 

I appreciate you all’s comments today and thoughts. I don’t want 
you all to have to dwell on this any more than my wife and I do, 
but we currently have a two-year-old and she is pregnant with tri- 
plets. So our thinking about the future has passed the, “Oh, my 
God, I will never retire,” to actually thinking about the future as 
all of us with children and grandchildren, and care about what 
America does. 

But it seems like what you all have talked about today in terms 
of, as you look ahead, to what you see as security threats is really 
a grand opportunity. I mean, the priorities that you are putting on 
your list, energy, security — and I prefer that term, too. We are al- 
ways going to be a trading nation, and we shouldn’t shy away from 
being a trading nation. We want security of price and security of 
supply, and make sure that it is a reasonable percentage of family 
income that every American pays for whatever kind of energy 
choices they make. 
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But when we look at things to do in energy, things that are in 
conservation, in investments in new technologies, the economy, 
things that we can do in terms of dealing with our national debt, 
our long-term challenges of boomers that you all talked about, 
what you talked about, either Ambassador Dobbins or Dr. Posen, 
about the competency of government, the transition to new Admin- 
istrations, dealing with all these kinds of things, in terms of focus- 
ing on diplomacy, making sure it is the quality that we want it to 
be. 

All of those things are under our control. These are all things 
that are under our control. It is a tremendous opportunity for us 
if we all buy into that these are the priorities that this Nation 
needs to undertake. 

A dramatic contrast with where we were during these periods 
after the Solarium Project and the strategies were developed where 
there were things that we could certainly do, and did, in terms of 
alliances and building up our forces and the tremendous invest- 
ment in our military. But the reality is, a lot of what the future 
of the world had to hold was out of our control. And we saw that 
in Vietnam, and we saw that in North Korea, in the Korean Penin- 
sula. 

So it seems to me that there is some tremendous opportunities 
here as you all describe what you see as the security challenges for 
this country. 

I wanted to talk about one specific issue, if I might, and it is a 
detail. Let’s see, who mentioned it? One of you talked about the ab- 
sence — oh, I know, it was Dr. Posen. He talked about language. I 
think it is on page 93. 

Yeah, page 93, Dr. Posen, I am quoting from you now, you say, 
“Despite the great power of the United States, its national security 
establishment is particularly ill-suited to a strategy that focuses so 
heavily on intervention in the internal political affairs of others. 
The U.S. national security establishment, including intelligence 
agencies and the State Department, remain short on individuals 
who understand other countries and their cultures and speak their 
languages.” 

Now, I think from your perspective you would say what you said 
to Mrs. Davis: If you have a policy of restraint, perhaps you don’t 
need as many people. I would also argue, though, along with what 
you all have said about developing the American economy, if we 
want to compete in this world, our kids and our adults today had 
better be prepared to understand cultures and understand lan- 
guages, or otherwise we don’t compete. 

Would you all respond to the specific niche question of what I 
see, what a lot of people see, as the lack of foreign language exper- 
tise and its accompanying lack of cultural sensitivity? 

Dr. Reiss. 

Dr. Reiss. I am very excited about this question, because I have 
given it a lot of thought 

Dr. Snyder. Well, I was excited to ask it. Dr. Reiss. Carry on. 

Dr. Reiss [continuing]. When I was in the Government and now 
in academia. 

You use as a reference point the launch of Sputnik and how the 
United States responded after that shock to our American political 
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system, and you look at the legislation that Congress passed. Not 
just a bump-up in the military budget, but also a National Edu- 
cation Act that put in the hands of American students grants for 
them to study the Russian language, Russian history, Russian poli- 
tics, aspects of Russian society that paid dividends throughout the 
rest of the Cold War. 

You then contrast that with what happened after 9/11. And there 
were some attempts by the House to try and pass some modest lan- 
guage programs. There was some, again, a modest bump-up in the 
Boren program. But, again, given the need for us to understand 
this strategic part of the world, the greater Middle East, the dif- 
ferent languages involved, the need for universities to be able to 
get qualified teachers to teach our students, the response has been 
wholly inadequate. 

And it is not just in the State Department and the military; I 
think it is throughout our entire society. So that we are not doing 
a very good job in terms of responding to, I think, a heartfelt stra- 
tegic need right now. 

And even if you don’t think that military intervention is going to 
be the right way to go in these situations, and I think many of us 
would agree with that, if we are going to win hearts and minds, 
we have to be able to have conversations with these people. If we 
don’t speak the language, we literally have nothing to say to them. 

And we just can’t expect people to speak English; and if they 
don’t speak English, they must not have anything worthwhile to 
say to us. We have to be able to understand not just Arabic but 
all the different dialects and languages in this part of the world, 
because we are going to be there for a very long time. 

Ambassador I3obbins. I agree in general, but let me be a little 
contrarian. I think that the problem, particularly in the early years 
of this decade, was less a problem of supply than demand. That is 
to say, the Defense Department, the military, the Administration 
simply weren’t interested in tapping the sources of expertise that 
was available. 

This has changed dramatically. You know, today we are deploy- 
ing anthropologists with every brigade we send to Afghanistan and 
Iraq to advise the commander on the human terrain in which he 
is operating. This is a big change, and it is just one example of the 
ways that the State Department, the Defense Department and the 
White House are beginning to look to external sources of expertise 
and tap them. But back in 2001, 2002, 2003, the Defense Depart- 
ment wasn’t even interested in asking the State Department for 
advice, let alone academics from outside the Government. 

So it won’t do us any good to up our language training if we don’t 
have the demand side. If you don’t have enough foreign service offi- 
cer positions funded that require language as a prerequisite. It 
doesn’t make any difference matter how many graduates you have. 
The fact is that, with our immigrant population, we have an advan- 
tage over most countries of having native speakers of almost any 
language in the world in large numbers, including Arabic. 

So, you know, I think that we need to fix the demand side as 
well as the supply side. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Akin, for five minutes. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I appreciate a lot of the different points you are making. And it 
seems to me that a good foreign policy — in the political world, we 
go back and tell our constituents, “I am fighting for you in Wash- 
ington, D.C.” We don’t do any fighting down here. The things that 
we accomplish are all based on persuasion and salesmanship. Even 
if you look at the bills that we pass, there is very little that we ac- 
complish that has not had to have been really agreed to by both 
political parties. Any time, in the political world, one party tries to 
shove something down everybody’s throat, it usually doesn’t get 
through the system. 

So my sense is that the way that we approach a lot of these 
things is pretty much more — I like the idea of exporting freedom, 
but I agree with you, you can’t really export it; all you can do is 
encourage people. And it seems to me that the emphasis should be 
on understanding their cultures and saying, “Boy, we have a lot of 
problems in our own country too, but here are some things that 
worked for us when we ran into some similar problems,” and that 
sort of a friendship kind of reaching out a hand and working with 
foreign cultures, understanding them. 

This committee has done a great deal of work, a lot of hearings, 
years’ worth of hearings, on basically projecting the Goldwater- 
Nichols jointness concept to a much broader kind of context. I think 
one thing that was very exciting to us on this committee was we 
have some real left-wingers and right-wingers and conservatives 
and liberals and Republicans and Democrats, and we all had a 
good sense that this was a project we all saw the need for. There 
was a good sense of cooperation that this is a direction that we 
should be going. Interesting that DOD was saying, “We think the 
State Department budget should be bigger.” Kind of interesting. 

My question to you is — and maybe you would reject it, that we 
can’t really know this for sure. But, as we took a look after Sep- 
tember 11th at threats, what we realized was the most dangerous 
thing to us is a nation-state that has the funding mechanism of a 
nation-state that concentrates in developing weapons of mass de- 
struction and is determined that they are going to use them if they 
can get a hold of them. 

Now, you might argue that we don’t have such a nation-state in 
existence. But what we found was it is very hard to develop nu- 
clear weapons if you are just a bunch of terrorists running around 
from camp to camp. You need to have a source of oil or something 
to pay for the amount of research and technology that goes into 
making a significant threat, particularly asymmetric kinds of 
threats. 

But let’s say that you are the President and you are stuck with 
a situation where you believe there is some country that truly is 
run by nutcases and that they have enough money to develop nu- 
clear weapons and that they are very close to having them and that 
they will use them. If you will grant those assumptions. Now we 
are confronted with a pretty sticky wicket. How do you proceed 
under those conditions? 

Because those of us that voted here, the U.S. Congress, as you 
know, voted almost unanimously to go into Iraq, because we 
thought that those conditions were in existence in Iraq when we 
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made that decision. Let’s say that we had been right. What do you 
do? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, one of the questions you have to ask 
yourself is whether the regime that you are concerned about is 
more irrational than Joe Stalin or Mao Zedong. Where are they on 
that scale? After all, Mao sent a million troops to confront us in 
Korea and put his own people through hell with the cultural revo- 
lution, and Stalin conducted genocide on a far wider scale than 
even Adolph Hitler. And yet, we found them sufficiently rational 
actors. So a combination of containment, deterrence and detente 
was our response. So you have to go pretty high beyond that 
threshold before those aren’t the right answers. 

And if you are beyond that threshold, then coercive diplomacy 
and declaring preemptive doctrine probably isn’t very useful, be- 
cause if the person is so irrational, those probably aren’t going to 
sufficiently correct his behavior. And so, you know, maybe invasion 
is the right answer, but that doesn’t mean having a doctrine of pre- 
emption is a good way of dealing with the generic problem of nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Mr. Akin. Anybody else? Or take the other one, China invades 
Taiwan. What are you going to do? 

Dr. Posen. On your nuclear question, I couldn’t add a single 
thing to what Ambassador Dobbins said. I mean, I think agree with 
him, sort of, 110 percent. I mean, one can always define a problem 
in such a way that the answer is, sort of, inevitable. But we should 
set a fairly high bar to convince ourselves that we are dealing with 
undeterrable countries. 

Now, we can always imagine a set of facts that will make almost 
any of us deviate from our standard policy line. So I think buried 
in your question is some deeper question about how we do these 
assessments, what would convince us that the particular actor is 
undeterrable. 

Mr. Akin. I was asking the question, recognizing you are swal- 
lowing a very big premise. And that is one of those things. But 
somewhere along the line, when you are a CEO — and we have to 
make those decisions when a vote comes on the floor. But I think 
most of us are pretty sensitive to that. You don’t jump into it quick- 
ly- 

Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. Dr. Gingrey for five minutes. 

Dr. Gingrey. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I am sorry that I had to leave to go to another committee hear- 
ing. And this is, I think, extremely informative. And I commend 
Chairman Snyder, Ranking Member Akin and Chairman Skelton 
for being with us here earlier. It is a very important discussion. 

Dr. Gingrey [continuing]. I guess the one question I would like 
to ask — and hopefully it has not already been addressed — we talk 
about the development of our grand strategy, and we have talked 
about a number of things. Before I left, I heard a number of you 
comment on internal strategy and the importance of getting our 
own house in order before we could really have any grand strategy 
that was applicable to the nations of the world. 

I want to know if you can describe for us the grand strategies 
of some of these other nations, such as China, India, Russia, Brit- 
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ain, Japan and, indeed, Iran. Are their grand strategies explicitly 
declared? Or do we understand them implicitly as a result of their 
actions and what principally influences their strategies? 

Maybe you can also touch on how much information we really 
should be sharing with the general public. I think maybe a grand 
strategy from the 30,000-foot level, an overarching explanation, but 
certainly I would be concerned about sharing too much detail on 
how our grand strategy meshes or, indeed, conflicts with the grand 
strategy of these other countries, just a few of whom I mentioned 
by name. 

So any one of the four of you who wants to take that on, go 
ahead. 

Dr. Posen. Well, it is not always true. And in fact it is mostly 
untrue that states develop clear and coherent grand strategies and 
state them publicly. Many of us are sort of axiomatical about the 
grand strategy of the Eisenhower Administration, and a good bit of 
it could have been divined from public statements. But the guts of 
it remained in a national security document; I think it was NCS 
162, and I believe that document remained classified until many 
years thereafter. 

It was quite common during the Cold War to keep much of it se- 
cret, and I think a lot of that secrecy had to do with the competi- 
tion inherent in international politics. The trade-off between the 
values and the gains of having a clearly stated grand strategy in 
public and the possible risks of telling adversaries too much always 
has to be treated. You have to be self-conscious about that. 

Second, sometimes countries have grand strategies, but you 
know, they are not written down in one place. And you are looking 
for kind of a main line of advance, you know, a set of basic prin- 
ciples. And I think that would be true right now of most of the 
countries you are talking about; I am not sure you can find a single 
written document for one of those countries in public. 

You do find them from time to time. Just as an example, when 
I first started in this business, I tried to figure out what Israeli 
grand strategy was, and it wasn’t written down anywhere. So I col- 
laborated with a fellow one summer at the RAND Corporation, and 
we managed to assemble what we thought was basic outlines of 
their grand strategy. The document was very popular in Israel be- 
cause they had nothing to talk about, so they essentially used ours. 

I think you are on to something here. But it is a good idea to 
start out with the premise there is one and see somehow if you can 
fill in the blanks. My own view is that most countries’ grand strate- 
gies, first and foremost, arise from their international situation. 
And by their international situation, we are talking about, what is 
their power position relative to others? What big interests, conflicts 
do they have with others? What is the geography around their 
country? And in many countries, something that we know less 
about is the ethnography in their own country because many coun- 
tries have different ethnic groups living in different parts of their 
countries, and they have to worry about them together. 

So China today, we think of China being a strong and growing 
country that is interested, in some sense, in challenging American 
dominance in that part of the world, in the first instance, trying 
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to develop some regional military capability, maybe some regional 
denial capabilities. 

But we also should understand that China has its own concerns. 
You know, out at the other end of China, there are many disparate 
ethnic groups. Keeping those ethnic groups under some kind of con- 
trol is a big problem for them; and it seems to be a source of con- 
servatism in their grand strategy because when they get too adven- 
turous, they have problems. 

But that is just a kind of example of how it works. 

Dr. Gingrey. Dr. Posen, I am about to run out of time and 
maybe one of the others would like to comment. 

Dr. Bacevich. I would want to emphasize, I think it is absolutely 
imperative for this strategy, whatever it is, to be explained to the 
American people, because if they haven’t bought into it, it is not 
going to happen. 

We have talked about the strategy of containment. Kennan’s for- 
eign affairs article. President Truman’s speech where he enun- 
ciated the Truman Doctrine, Secretary Marshall’s speech where he 
enunciated the Marshall Plan. These speeches were really the ef- 
fort to explain, to — and if you want to put it crudely — sell the 
American people on the idea of containment. If they hadn’t have 
bought it, it wouldn’t have worked. 

In particular, I would say today, if there is going to be a new 
grand strategy, it is going to have to be explained and sold, because 
any new grand strategy that focuses on getting our house in 
order — talk about energy security and the like — is going to require 
near-term sacrifice by us; and that is going to have to be explained 
in great detail in order to make it palatable. 

Dr. Snyder. Mr. Jones for five minutes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. And, again, I 
want to compliment you for this hearing. I have been looking for- 
ward to something like this for a long time. 

I sit here in great amazement. Are we at a point in the history 
of this country that we don’t need to have a grand strategy for the 
world? Is what we need a grand strategy to rebuild America? I 
think it is amazing. 

I regret that I voted to give the President the authority to go into 
Iraq. It was a failed policy to begin with. I bought what I was sold, 
I will leave it at that. 

What I see happening is that in this country, today, we cannot 
be seen as a superpower. We are borrowing money from the Chi- 
nese to pay our bills; we are borrowing money from Japan. You 
have all acknowledged this. I am not telling you anything you 
haven’t said. The trade deficit with China is $252 billion. And yet 
we in Congress are trying to deal with some very difficult issues 
that there are no easy answers to. And I hope the next President, 
whoever that is, Mr. Obama or Mr. McCain, will concentrate on 
America and only do the things that have to be done militarily 
when we are attacked, or if it is in the national security interests 
of this country. 

But for this country to continue to believe — I will tell you the 
truth. I don’t know how we, our military people, sit down with the 
Chinese. I ask this question in Armed Services, and I will close and 
I will get your responses to some of my rambling. 
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We had Assistant Secretary for Pacific Affairs, we had a four-star 
Air Force general, very fine gentleman. They are telling us about 
a sit-down with the Chinese and talk about, we need to do this, we 
need to do that. I said to them, how in the world can the Chinese 
look across the table at you with the same respect that they might 
have if you didn’t owe them money? 

So are we at a point that — I am not talking about being an isola- 
tionist. I am not talking about being a protectionist. But if we don’t 
get this country back on its economic feet — we lost 3.5 million man- 
ufacturing jobs in 7 years. I don’t know how we can see ourselves 
as being a world leader when we can’t pay our bills. 

I conclude my rambling. I think I have put maybe not anything 
of any depth out for you to respond to. But I wish you would re- 
spond back because this frustration I feel — I have felt it for the last 
six, seven years — is great. And my concern is that I am sitting here 
and watching not Rome burn, but America crumble. 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think most of us would agree that the 
international situation has seldom been more benign. We have no 
peer competitor; we have nobody who could even become a peer 
competitor within the next two or three decades. 

Now, part of the reason the world is on balance, rather more be- 
nign than it has been for most of the last 200 years, is because of 
American leadership and American engagement and building up an 
international system. And it is frayed around the edges as the re- 
sult of some of the decisions we made over the last few years. But 
it has by no means deteriorated. 

So I think we do have the luxury of turning back and worrying 
about our own problems somewhat more — without becoming isola- 
tionists, without withdrawing from the system, and without ceas- 
ing to strengthen the system when we can, but recognizing that it 
is in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Jones. Would anyone else like to comment? 

Dr. Bacevich. Well, I think you have introduced this term “isola- 
tionism” into our discussion, and it is very important to do that be- 
cause, in essence, that becomes the club that some will employ in 
order to beat into submission anybody who counsels a strategy of 
restraint or who advocates spending more time correcting our in- 
ternal problems. And it is very important to recognize the history 
of discourse about U.S. foreign policy and the role that this buga- 
boo of isolationism has played. 

The truth is, we have never been an isolationist country. And I 
would simply want to emphasize that as a strategy of restraint fo- 
cused on internal rebuilding is articulated, it needs to be articu- 
lated in the sense that we are rebuilding ourselves in order to fa- 
cilitate engagement, in order to make it — make us better able to 
engage the world in ways that are, first of all, in our interests, but 
may also actually contribute to building a peaceful and prosperous 
international order. 

Dr. Snyder. I want to give — about winding down here, gentle- 
men. Mrs. Davis, did you want a second round? 

Mrs. Davis of California. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman. I am 
sure you are familiar with Henry Kissinger’s article of April 7, 
2008, the three revolutions and how — is that familiar to anybody? 
And he talks about — well, the world order and what is occurring. 
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I am wondering, and it is partly with regard to some of the other 
questions, where does our discussion of a grand strategy — and that 
may be not be the best way to define it at this time — fit in with 
our allies and our ability to include others in that discussion? Are 
we doing that? 

I guess — what advice would you give to the next President if in 
the next, you know, first month or three months or so of the Presi- 
dency, where would you go first? Where should that be placed ini- 
tially? 

Dr. Reiss. Let me try and address that a couple of ways. 

First of all, the centerpiece of our strength and the centerpiece 
of any grand strategy has to be our allies, so the first place you 
want to go is to Europe to visit our allies in Asia, Japan, South 
Korea, Australia and others. They are very desirous of American 
leadership right now. I have been to both Europe and Asia re- 
cently; they are waiting for the next Administration. It is not so 
much that they expect some of the policies to change, although 
some people do; but I think that they would welcome a change in 
tone in terms of the face that we show the world. 

And it shouldn’t be an angry face where everything is reduced 
to a war on terror, but rather something positive and affirmative 
which the United States has traditionally stood for. Economic de- 
velopment, human dignity, human rights, these are the values I 
think resonate globally and that epitomize the best of our country. 

But when we are talking about a policy of strategic restraint, if 
I can just sort of transition to one of the earlier questions, we have 
to recognize the rest of the world isn’t going to take a global time- 
out while we get our house in order. Things are going to be taking 
place, many things, around the world that we are not going to be 
very happy with. 

And I think for Congress, especially over the next few years, the 
two biggest issues you are going to have to grapple with in addition 
to — well, the three biggest things then — is going to be what is the 
next phase of our history with Iraq? In particular, what type of 
American diplomatic and military presence do we want to have in 
the Persian Gulf 5 to 10 years out? Because that is really what the 
debate is all about right now. 

We are going to be coming home, whether quickly or slowly. But 
the issue is, what residual force presence do we have? And what 
residual diplomatic influence do we have in the region in response 
to a secondary threat, which is a rising Iran, in particular, an Iran 
with unfettered nuclear ambitions. 

And then the third big issue to really focus on — which, again, is 
not going to await our getting our house in order — is going to be 
Pakistan. This is ground central for al Qaeda, according to the in- 
telligence estimates. And Pakistan is beset by all sorts of internal 
difficulties. There are structural problems that have long afflicted 
that country, and it is not going to await our ability, our timing 
to engage it. It is going to be demanding the attention of the Con- 
gress and the next Administration well before then. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Does anybody else want to comment, 
in a minute or two, just in terms of those issues that you put front 
and center, the extent to engage our allies in that? Because I think 
part of our question is — this goes to Afghanistan as well — this 
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threat is not perceived in the same way that we perceive it nec- 
essarily. So where does that fit into that? 

Dr. Posen. Well, the only thing I would suggest is that it is very 
interesting the way Dr. Reiss started talking about the traditional 
allies. When we start talking about problems, the problems were 
all concentrated in this one little cauldron. And, of course, we have 
problems with our allies in that cauldron. 

I think we need to have a serious engagement with our allies 
about risks and costs and interests in this part of the world. It is 
about time we found out what kind of allies we actually have. I 
don’t think what we have discovered is particularly good. 

The British and the Australians and the Canadians can’t carry 
all the weight for America’s alliances. There are other rich coun- 
tries out there who put many, many caveats in their participation. 
And we have to press harder. If we can’t get their help for some 
of the things we are inclined to do, I think we have to think a lot 
harder about whether we can do them. 

The $64 question on Iran is: Are we going to have a war with 
them? What is everyone else going to say about that war if we de- 
cide to have it? These issues have to be thought through very seri- 
ously, because if there is one straw left out there that could break 
the camel’s back as far as an American act of commission, it is a 
prevented war with Iran. 

Mrs. Davis of California. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder. We will close with Mr. Bartlett for any questions he 
wants to finish up. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you very much. And thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for holding this very important hearing. 

I think it is very clear that we cannot have a defensible grand 
strategy unless it addresses the energy challenge that the world 
faces, particularly facing us because we, having only about 2 per- 
cent of the world’s oil, use 25 percent of the world’s oil. 

I think. Dr. Reiss, it was you who mentioned in your testimony, 
we were sent to negotiate. The first thing you did was to educate 
and explain so that you would then have a basis for negotiation. 

Who is responsible for educating relative to energy? There is so 
much misinformation out there. People come to me talking about 
schemes for getting energy out of water. Water is the ash you get 
when you burn hydrogen. Do you think there is energy in water? 

You probably think there is energy in the ash in your furnace. 
I had a Member the other day, with a straight face, tell me that 
we had 2,500 years of coal, so we didn’t need to worry. I hear peo- 
ple saying that by 2050 we will be using twice as much energy as 
we are using now, and most of it is going to come from fossil fuels, 
from oil. 

Then there are those who worship the market: The market will 
fix this problem; it fixes other problems. But resources are finite. 
You will not like the way the market fixes this problem if you wait 
for the market to fix the problem. 

Then there are others that tell me, don’t worry at all about the 
future because we have 1.6 trillion barrels of oil in the oil shales 
of the West. Two bubbles have already broken and one will shortly 
break. The first bubble that broke was the hydrogen bubble. People 
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finally figured out it is not an energy source, I think; it is simply 
an energy carrier. 

The core ethanol bubble broke with disastrous consequences, like 
world hunger and food shortages around the world. And now the 
next bubble that is going to b^reak — and remember, you heard it 
here — it is the cellulosic ethanol bubble. I can’t imagine that we are 
going to get a great deal more energy from our wastelands, not 
good for growing any crop, that we could get from all of our corn 
and all of our soybeans. 

And the National Academy of Sciences — this isn’t Roscoe Bart- 
lett; this is National Academy of Sciences. If we used all of our corn 
for ethanol and discounted it for fossil fuel input, it would displace 
2.4 percent of our gasoline. They noted you would save as much if 
you tuned up your car and put air in the tires. And if we use all 
of our soybeans for soy diesel, we would 2.9 percent of our diesel. 

There is just a gross amount of misinformation out there. Who 
has the responsibility to educate? Because until people are edu- 
cated, we cannot possibly have a rational discussion of energy. Who 
has that responsibility? 

Dr. Reiss. Congressman, we all do, as educators, as representa- 
tives. But the prime responsibility is the President of the United 
States; he has the biggest megaphone and the biggest pulpit. That 
is really what is going to be required, and it is going to take more 
than one speech. It is going to take a long-term, persistent effort; 
and there is going to be an awful lot of push-back from vested in- 
terests. 

And, again, this is why I keep on saying, there has to be an 
awful lot of education that takes place here because it is going to 
be a struggle. You are going to be promising people future b^enefits, 
but they are going to be taking short-term pain; and that is always 
a very difficult political bargain to sell. 

But I think what you have heard today from all of us, if I can 
be presumptuous for a minute, is that I think we all see that this 
is absolutely essential if we are going to keep our country strong 
for the future. 

Dr. Posen. It is easy for people in the education business to tell 
others that they should educate, but — I agree. 

But people need more authoritative sources of facts. One of the 
problems with — one of the beauties, really, of the Information Age 
economy is that there is too much information, and much of it is 
not vetted, we need more sources of information that are authori- 
tative. People that, you know, we can sort of have a little — you 
know, give a little credibility to some of the sources. 

For years and years and years, you know, I have been indebted 
to you folks, because in my business, we love the stuff that we get 
from Government Accountability Office (GAO), we love the stuff we 
get from Congressional Budget Office (CBO), we love the stuff that 
we get from Congressional Research Service (CRS). And you guys 
have a terrific capability to create facts that have a little bit of 
credibility behind them, rather than factoids or candidate facts or 
baloney. 

And so we welcome your assistance. 

Mr. Bartlett. It is not that the information is not out there. 
Our government has paid for four studies, all of them saying the 
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same thing: The peaking of oil is either present or imminent with 
potentially devastating consequences. The Hirsch report, Science 
Applications International Corporation (SAIC) report, was the first 
one; Corps of Engineers, the second one in 2005. Last year there 
were two reports; the second one was the National Petroleum 
Council, the first was the Government Accountability Office. And 
our government has chosen to ignore all of those. 

The Hirsch report says the world has never faced a problem like 
this, that the mitigation consequences will be unprecedented. And 
still, it is business as usual. I am just — ^you know, I am flab- 
bergasted, Mr. Chairman, how we can do that with all of the evi- 
dence out there. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett, for your questions and for 
your very eloquent way of expressing what clearly is a national and 
world challenge. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your being with us today. Let me say 
that if, either in your minds now or in the near future, you come 
up with something you wanted to add, feel free to submit that as 
an answer — as a question for the record, and it will be distributed 
to the Members and the staff and included as part of the record 
of this hearing. 

[The information referred to was not available at the time of 
printing.] 

Dr. Snyder. We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:24 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Good morning, and welcome to the Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations' hearing on a new grand strategy for the United States. 

At a number of committee and subcommittee hearings over the past 
year, the need for a relevant, thorough, and publicly-vetted national 
strategy has become evident. This subcommittee's six hearing last 
July and January on alternative strategies for Iraq caused us to reflect 
on the need for a context with a more comprehensive set of interests 
beyond that theater of operations. Our look Into provincial 
reconstruction teams, as an example of Interagency operations, 
underscored the need for interagency reform. At the same time, 
however, it's difficult to address reforms until we know what we want 
the interagency to do. 

The chairman of the full committee, Ike Skelton, has planned to 
elevate the level of debate on national strategy over the next several 
months. In his July 9 speech, "The U.S. Needs Comprehensive 
Strategy to Advance National Interests," Chairman Skelton called on 
the next president to engage in a process for determining a strategy 
for today's rapidly changing world. In what he referred to as the "first 
in a series" of speeches, Chairman Skelton underscored that "Congress 
should be Involved in the process, and to ensure that a new strategy is 
one that the American people can support, the general outline of the 
debate should be shared with and Involve the American people." 

Chairman Skelton has expressed his support for this hearing and its 
follow-on on JulySl, where we'll hear from former flag officers and 
ambassadors. He will chair a full committee hearing in September on 
this topic with former Secretaries of Defense and State. 

Dr. Henry Kissinger noted in his April opinion piece that the global 
environment is going through an unprecedented transformation. 
Regional power is shifting; some large nation states, such as China, 
India, Brazil to name a few, are ascending and verge on global power 
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status. Russia may already be there, again. Is their rise a challenge 
to oppose or an opportunity to engage? Some of our traditional 
security arrangements may fade in importance as others take on new 
meaning. But nation states are not our only concern. It is clear that a 
number of trans-national issues will challenge us while others may 
provide positive potential. Fundamentalist terrorism and the 
proliferation of dangerous weapons are obvious examples of serious 
challenges, of course, but what about climate change, the fragility of 
Increasingly connected world financial markets or the outbreak of 
pandemic disease? 

So, the time could not be better for us to hear the views of this 
distinguished panel of experts joining us today: 

• Dr. Andrew Bacevich, Professor of International Relations and 
History at Boston University. His latest book is "The Long War: A 
New History of US National Security Policy since World War II." 

• Dr. and Ambassador James Dobbins, Director of the 
International Security and Defense Policy Center at the RAND 
National Security Research Division, who has served as a 
diplomat in South America, Europe, and Afghanistan. He is the 
author of a new book on nation building. 

• Dr. Barry Posen, the Ford International Professor of Political 
Science and Director of Security Studies at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His recent article in The National 
Interest entitled, "The Case for Restraint" has received a lot of 
attention. 

• And, Dr. Mitchell Reiss, the Vice Provost for International Affairs 
at the College of William and Mary's Marshall-Wythe School of 
Law, who previously directed the Policy Planning Staff at the 
Department of State and authored a number of scholarly works 
on nuclear non-proliferation. 


Welcome to all of you and thank you for being here. After Mr. Akin's 
opening remarks. I'll turn to each of you for a brief opening statement. 
Your prepared statements will be made part of the record. 
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Opening Statement of Congressman Todd Akin 

Subcommittee Hearing on New U.S. Grand National Security Strategy 

WASHINGTON, D.C. - Today, Rep. Todd Akin (R-MO), the ranking Republican on the Oversight and 
Investigations Subcommittee, released the following opening statement for the subcommittee’s 
hearing on the need for a new grand strategy for United States national security: 

“Thank you, Chairman Snyder, and good morning to our witnesses— we appreciate you being here 
today. 

“Today this subcommittee will hold its first public meeting to discuss the topic of U.S. grand strategy. 
Whether a national security strategy is grand-or-not seems to be a matter for historians and scholars 
to debate. Determining what the national security priorities should be for the United States for the 
next four years is vitally important to this Congress and to the people we represent, however. . 

"In preparing for this hearing, this subcommittee heard convincingly from one expert that a national 
security strategy which does not take into account resource constraints offers little strategy and less 
security. With that in mind, Tm interested in hearing from our witnesses what they think the three or 
four top national security priorities should be for the U.S. going forward. 

“Finally, I would like our witnesses to address the war on terrorism. The attacks on 9/1 1 and our 
government's response have been at the center of the Bush Administration’s national security strategy 
for almost eight years. I’m curious where our witnesses believe the global war on terrorism belongs in 
a future grand strategy? How should the threat posed by radical Islam and al Qaeda be managed in 
concert with other challenges like nuclear proliferation and China military modernization? 

“I look forward to hearing our witnesses’ thoughts on these questions. Again, thank you to our 
witnesses for being here today.” 


### 
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Testimony of Andrew J. Bacevich 
House Armed Services Committee 
July 15, 2008 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views on the future of 
U. S. grand strategy to members of this committee. 

In American practice, grand strategy almost invariably implies 
conjuring up a response to emerging threats or prospective challenges 
beyond our borders. The expectation is that an effective grand strategy will 
provide a framework for employing American power to “shape” that 
external environment - “shape” having in recent years become a favorite 
term among those who inhabit the rarified world of grand strategy. 

These days strategists expend considerable energy (and imagination) 
devising concepts intended to enable the United States to “win” the Global 
War on Terrorism, “transform” the Greater Middle East, or “manage” the 
rise of China. 

These are honorable, well-intentioned efforts and may, on occasion, 
actually yield something useful. After all, the grand strategy of 
Containment, devised in the wake of World War II, did serve as an 
important touchstone for policies that enabled the United States and its allies 
to prevail in the Cold War. 

Yet there is a second way to approach questions of grand strategy. 
This alternative approach - which I will employ in my very brief prepared 
remarks - is one that emphasizes internal conditions as much as external 
threats. 

Here is my bottom line: the strategic imperative that we confront in 
our time demands first of all that we put our own house in order. Fixing our 
own problems should take precedence over fixing the world’s problems. 
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The past decade has seen a substantial erosion of U. S. power and 
influence. This has occurred in part as a result of ill-advised and recklessly 
implemented policy decisions, the Iraq War not least among them. Yet it 
has also occurred because of our collective unwillingness to confront serious 
and persistent domestic dysfunction. 

The chief expression of this dysfunction takes the form of debt and 
dependency. In the not so very distant future these may well pose as great a 
danger to our well-being as violent Islamic radicalism or a China intent on 
staking its claim to the status of great power. 

To persist in neglecting these internal problems is in effect to endorse 
and perpetuate the further decline in U. S. power. 

Let me illustrate the point with two examples. 

Example number one is energy. I hardly need remind members of this 
committee of the relevant facts. Once the world’s number one producer of 
oil, the United States today possesses a paltry 4% of known global oil 
reserves while Americans consume one out of every four barrels of 
worldwide oil production. 

President Bush has bemoaned our “addiction” to foreign oil. He is 
right to do so. The United States now imports more than 60% of its daily 
petroleum fix, a figure that will almost surely continue to rise. 

The costs of sustaining that addiction are also rising. Since 9/1 1, the 
price of oil per barrel has quadrupled. The nation’s annual oil “bill” now 
tops $700 billion, much of that wealth helping to sustain corrupt and 
repressive regimes, some of it subsequently diverted to support Islamic 
radicals who plot against us. 

Since the 1970s, Americans have talked endlessly of the need to 
address this problem. Talk has not produced effective action. 
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Instead, by tolerating this growing dependence on foreign oil we have 
allowed ourselves to be drawn ever more deeply into the Persian Gulf, a 
tendency that culminated in the ongoing Iraq War. That war, now in its 
sixth year, is costing us an estimated $3 billion per week - a figure that is 
effectively a surtax added to the oil bill. 

Surely, this is a matter that future historians will find baffling: how a 
great power could recognize the danger posed by energy dependence and 
then do so little to avert that danger. 

Example number two of our domestic dysfunction is fiscal. Again, 
you are familiar with the essential problem, namely our persistent refusal to 
live within our means. 

When President Bush took office in 2001, the national debt stood at 
less than $6 trillion. Since then it has increased by more than 50% to $9.5 
trillion. When Ronald Reagan became president back in 1 98 1 , total debt 
equaled 31% of GDP. Today, the debt is closing in on 70% of GDP. 

This is no longer money we owe ourselves. Increasingly, we borrow 
from abroad, with 25% of total debt now in foreign hands. Next to Japan, 
China has become our leading creditor, a fact that ought to give strategists 
pause. 

Given seemingly permanent trade imbalances, projected increases in 
entitlement programs, and the continuing costs of fighting multiple, open- 
ended wars, this borrowing will continue and will do so at an accelerating 
and alarming rate. Our insatiable penchant for consumption and aversion to 
saving only exacerbate the problem. 

Any serious attempt to chart a grand strategy for the United States will 
need to address this issue, which cannot be done without considerable 
sacrifice. 
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Now there are those who would contend that the Bush administration 
has already formulated a grand strategy, one that will carry us well into the 
current century. The centerpiece of this strategy is the Global War on 
Terrorism, in some quarters referred to as the Long War. 

In fact, the Long War represents an impediment to sound grand 
strategy. To persist in the Long War will be to exacerbate the existing trends 
toward ever greater debt and dependency and it will do so while placing at 
risk America’s overstretched armed forces. 

To imagine that a reliance on military power can reverse these trends 
toward ever increasing debt and dependency would be the height of folly. 
This is the central lesson that we should take away from period since 
September 11, 2001. 

Shortly after 9/1 1 then Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld framed 
the strategic problem facing the United States this way, “We have a choice,” 
he said, “either to change the way we live, which is unacceptable, or to 
change the way that they live; and we chose the latter.” 

What we have learned since then is that the United States does not 
possess the capacity to change the way they live, whether “they” are the 
people of the Middle East or the entire Islamic world. To persist in seeing 
U. S. grand strategy as a project aimed at changing the way they live will be 
to court bankruptcy and exhaustion. 

In fact, the choice facing the United States is this one: we can ignore 
the imperative to change the way we live, in which case we will drown in an 
ocean of red ink; or we can choose to mend our ways, curbing our profligate 
inclinations, regaining our freedom of action, and thereby preserving all that 
we value most. 
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In the end, how we manage - or mismanage - our affairs here at home 
will prove to be far more decisive than our efforts to manage events beyond 
our shores, whether in the Persian Gulf or East Asia or elsewhere. 
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James Dobbins^ 

The RAND Corporation 

Does America Need A New Grand Strategy?^ 

Before the Committee on Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
United States House of Representatives 

July 15, 2008 

Mr. Chairman: It is highly flattering to be offered this opportunity to offer thoughts on a new grand 
strategy for the United States. I must admit, however, to certain reservations about the utility of 
such exercises. Having entered public service at the beginning of the Vietnam war and continued 
through the rest of the Coid War, the short lived New World Order, and the opening campaign of 
the War on Terror, I have become persuaded that the United States has enduring interests, friends, 
and values, all of which miiitate for a high degree of consistency in our behavior and continuity in 
our policies. Observation of the war in Iraq has only reinforced this view. 

The contemporary schools of foreign poiicy - realism, Wiisonianism and neo-conservatism - 
provide pundits and political scientists with useful instruments for analysis but afford poor guides 
for future conduct. Wise presidents and legislators will pick and choose among these alternative 
efforts to describe and prescribe for a worid that defies easy categorization, worrying less about 
ideological coherence and more about incremental progress toward long-term national goals which 
do not and should not, in the main, change from one Administration to the next. 


Of course we need a national strategy, and of course it must evolve with changing circumstances, 
but I doubt we need a new strategy every year, or even every four or eight years. Rather than use 
my brief time here to lay out an entirely new and fully developed strategic construct, therefore, I feel 
I can better serve the Committee by explaining how our existing national security strategy should 
be modified in light of recent experience and changing circumstances. 

Reordering the War on Terror 


The unanticipated costs and uncertain prospects of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, aiong with 
the continued resilience of our adversaries in the war on terror certainly call for some adjustments 


' The opinions and conclusions expressed in this testimony are the author's alone and should not be 
interpreted as representing those of RAND or any of the sponsors of its research. This product is part of the 
RAND Corporation testimony series RAND testimonies record testimony presented by RAND associates to 
federal, state, or local legislative committees: government-appointed commissions and panels; and private 
review and oversight bodies. The RAND Corporation is a nonprofit research organization providing objective 
analysis and effective solutions that address the challenges facing the public and private sectors around the 
world. RAND'S publications do not necessarily reflect the opinions of its research clients and sponsors. 
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in policy. The current Administration has already made some important course corrections. Others, 
which I will attempt to prescribe, should be introduced by its successor. 

The Bush administration’s rhetoric since 9/11 has accentuated the martial character of the terrorist 
threat and the warlike nature of the required response. Treating terrorists as combatants, and 
labeling their activities as jihad, or holy war, dignifies their endeavors, bolsters their self esteem 
and enhances their standing throughout the Muslim world. Most of the tangible successes in the 
"war on terror” have come as a result of police, intelligence, and diplomatic activity. Certainly efforts 
to counter violent extremism and protect the American homeland must continue to occupy a high 
priority in our national strategy, but we need to find a vocabulary that secures us broader 
international support, which denigrates rather than dignifies the terrorists, and which supports a 
greater allocation of our own resources to the diplomatic, intelligence, and law enforcement 
instruments upon which we must rely to battle violent extremism in those places where it is most 
threatening, that is to say in the homelands of our friends, allies and partners around the world. 

In the aftermath of the attacks of September 1 1 , 2001 the Bush Administration elaborated and 
began implementing a national strategy that emphasized preemption, democracy promotion, and 
nation building. These policies have become increasingly controversial by reason of their 
association with an unexpectedly costly and arguably unnecessary war in Iraq. All deserve 
reexamination, but none should be jettisoned entirely. 

Preemption 

Over more than two centuries, the United States has conducted dozens of military campaigns, only 
two of which were in response to attacks upon the American homeland. This record should leave 
few in doubt that the United States will employ force to protect itself, its friends, and its interests 
without necessarily waiting to be struck first. To enshrine this principle in publicly proclaimed 
national doctrine, however, only makes any subsequent resort to force more controversial and 
hinders the process of attracting allies and securing international sanction for such actions. Other 
nations will never be prepared to exempt the United States from the internationally recognized 
restraints on the unprovoked use of force. This international resistance to declared U.S. policy was 
clearly on display when the decision was made to attack Iraq soon after the Bush administration 
formally adopted preemption as the cornerstone of its new national security strategy. Washington 
therefore needs to drop "preemption" from the lexicon of its declared national security policy while 
leaving an appropriate degree of uncertainty in the minds of any potential foes about how the 
United States might respond to a mounting threat. 
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A good place to start to deemphasize explicit threats of preemption is with Iran. Insanity, it is said, 
consists of doing the same thing over and over again while expecting different results. Yet we have 
in this country today a serious debate about the desirability of launching a preemptive attack upon 
yet another large hostile Middle Eastern state on the basis of intelligence suggesting that that 
country may, at some time in the future, become a serious threat. 

At least we are debating the proposition, one might say. And this debate does represent some 
advance, given the lack of serious examination accorded to the Iraq enterprise five years ago. 

The debate in the United States is not between one camp that thinks a preemptive attack on Iran 
may prove necessary, and another opposed, however. Rather, the disagreement is between those 
who think the U S, should talk to the Iranian regime first, and bomb them only after they fail to 
agree to dismantle their nuclear program, and those who believe this preliminary step unnecessary. 
The debate, in other words, is not about the morality, or even the expediency of preemptive attack, 
but rather the utility of preventative diplomacy. 

Consideration of how best to deal with the challenge posed by Iran logically depends on where one 
places that country on the spectrum of potential adversaries. Is Iran a country like Grenada or 
Panama, one that can do America no serious harm, and that the United States can therefore safely 
afford to ignore, or overrun, at its discretion? Or is Iran more akin to the former Soviet Union or 
China, an adversary that can do American great harm, and that Washington cannot afford to ignore, 
or overrun? 

If one concludes that Iran is closer to the Soviet Union than Grenada on this spectrum, then the 
military option is probably not an expedient response to anything the Iranians might do short of 
overt aggression. After all, the United States never threatened to use force to take out Soviet or 
Chinese nuclear facilities. It did not bomb China when that country sent a million men to battle 
American troops in Korea. It did not even attack Soviet or Chinese ships supplying North Vietnam 
during the war in Indo-China. Washington found a myriad of ways to discipline, punish, contain, 
contend with and, in the case of the Soviet Union, eventually defeat its Cold War adversaries, but 
preemptive attack was never one of them. 

There are instances of diplomacy backed by force succeeding. There are far more frequent 
examples of it failing. Saddam, after all, could not even be coerced into demonstrating persuasively 
that he had no WMD. Taking the military option off the table might come at some cost if there were 
good reason to believe that Iran could be coerced into giving up its nuclear program. There is, 
however, better reason to believe that the threat of attack is a prime motivation for the Iranian 
program. 
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As long as the Unrted States maintains a milltaty establishment, the militaiy option remains 
available Taking this threat off the table, and puffing it In a readily available drawer would Improve 
the prospects for negotiation while avoiding the most kkely resutt of the currerff approach, which is 
that in the end America either has its bluff called or finds itself launching a war the costs and 
consequences of which it cannot cordkjently predict This does not reqiare abandoning the 
possibility of preempbon. but it does mean retiring the doctrine 

Democratization 

LAe preemption, democracy promotion has been a component of U S. foreign policy almost since 
the country's birth Beginning in the eighteenth century, most other nations In the Western 
Hemisphere adopted political systems modeled, however imperfectty. on the United States After 
World War tl, the United States established strong democracies in Japan and Germany and 
supported democratization throughoid Western Europe, employing a combination of military power, 
economic assistance, strategic communicabons (that Is. propaganda), and direct, if surrepbtlous. 
support to democratic parties. In more recent decades, all of central and most of eastern Europe, 
nearly all of Latin America, much of East Asia, and some of Africa have become democratic with 
active U S. encouragement 

But democratization Is no panacea for terrorism and no shortcut to a more pio-U.S (or pro-lsrael> 
Middle East Established democracies may not make war on one another, but studies have shown 
that democratizing nations are highly prone to both ritemal and exterrtal conthcts Furthermore, 
democrabc governments in Egypt. Jordan, or Saudi Arabia would be more hostile to Israel and less 
aligned with the United Stales than the authoritarian regimes they replaced, since public opinion irs 
those countries ts more opposed to Israeli and U S policy than are their current leaders 

It may well have been a mistake, as Corvloieezza Rice has suggested, to exempt the MidcSe East 
from over 60 years of largely successful U S. efforts to promote democracy elsewhere, but It is 
unrealistic to expect this deficiency to be remedied within a few years. Recent efforts to acceterato 
political reform in the region have already backfired Elections, after all. are polarizing events, 
particularly In societies already marked by sactanan conflict, as has been demonstrated recently its 
Iraq. Lebarxxi. and the Palesbnian territories. Rather than seeking dramatic electoral 
breakthroughs, let alone anposaig reforms. U.S. efforts to advance democracy In the Middle East 
should focus on buikhng its foundations, including the njle of law. avil society, larger middle 
classes, and more effective, less corrupt governments 
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Nation Building 

Nation building also d«serv«s to survive the setbacks encountered In Iraq The Bush 
admmistraiion. tke the U S- pubbc. now recognizes that the occufiation of that exxrtry was 
mismanaged and has put n places many new structures, doctnnes and capabdities designed to 
Improve American performance In the area VWiile the Administration's reaction to its early missteps 
in Iraq and Afghanistan has been a determination to do better next time, however, Americans may 
more Incliried to avoid any such future enterpnses 

In fact, both condusions are valid The United States should certainly avoid invading any further 
large hoeMe oouranes on the basts of faulty mtedigence with the support of narrow, 
unrepresentative coalitxins But not al confkcts are avoidable Iraq may have been a war of choice, 
and the choica a poor one. but Afghanistan was neither Both interventions left the United States 
with a heavy burden of nation budding 

Through the 1990s. the Clinlon administration skiwiy teamed how costly and time-consuming such 
missions could be In Somalia, the United States turned tad at the first sign of opposthon. In Haiti, it; 
set an early departure deadline, thereby ensunng that any improvements it introduced woutd be 
short-lived In Bosnia. Clinlon set an even shorter bmeline. promising to have all American troops 
out of the country within 12 months But if Cknton had not learned by then to avoid setbng 
deadlines, he had at least learned to avoid keeping them Only late In Ns second term did he finally 
acknowledged the open-ended nature of U S. commrtments in both Bosnia and Kosovo 

N has taken the Bush administration a similar amount of time to learn that nation budding cannot be 
done on the cheap The ‘surge* of troops Into Baghdad Is a belated ackrviwledgment that 
rebuktng a failed state takes an enrxmous commitment of manpower, money, and time. 

Nabon building is tough, slow wrxk. Yet, contrary to the popular impression, successes do 
outnumber fadures. Tens of millions of people are living at peace today in places like El Salvador. 
Mozambique. NamiNa. Cambodia. Attiania. BosNa, Kosovo. Macedonia. East Timor, Hadi. Sierra 
Leone and Liberia because American, European. NATO or UN troops came in, separated the 
combatants, disarmed the contending factions, helped rebuild the economy, organized elections 
and stayed around long enrxjgh to ensure that the resuRant government could take hold Despite 
the continued lighbng in Iraq. Afghamslan and Darfur, the number of confficts around the world has 
steadily decreased over the past twenty years, and the number of casualbes and refugees resulting 
from such conflicts has also decreased 
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Resizing and Rebalancing Our National Security Establishment 

The United States thus needs to decide whether nation building is going to be an enduring part of 
Its repertoire If so. it wdl need to rebalance the poMical and the rrHlitaiy elements of national power. 
For example, the Army and Manne Corps are protected to add about 90.000 in end strength over 
the next several years Despite recent and protected future expansion, the total number of 
personnel in avUtan agerxties assoaated with nation building, indudirtg USAIO. the CIA. and the 
State Department, is dwarfed by this number. Budgets are simSarly weighted toward the military. 
Absent some eltoit to redress this imbalance and to create an operational civiian cadre for nabon 
buMmg. the implementatxxt of American policy in this field is hkefy to remain stunted no matter 
how sound its strategic vision 

Should increases In the numbers of our diplomats and axl workers be matched by further increases 
In the size of our armed forces? Certainly there seems considerable support for this propoeition. 
Indeed, even many of those catling for a rapidly reduced U S. military presence in Iraq are 
simultaneously urging an increase in the size of the army. Underlying this apparent anomaly ia 
widespread confusion regarding the appropriate role of miktary force in combating viotenl 
extremism. 

V^ere the United States puls the buk of its national security effort will be heavily influenced by 
how Ameriesns conceptualize the struggle against violent extremist movements in the Musliin 
world If al Qaeda and its ik are regarded pnmanty as criminal conspirators, then the United States 
needs a counterierrohsm strategy that emphasizes pokce. intelligence, and dpiomatic efforts If thei 
threat is deemed to have metastasized to the point where it is regarded as a global insurgency, 
then a greater reliance on military force may be justified 

Many experts do indeed believe that the threat of Islamist terronsm has grown to the pomt wheie- 
its purveyors have the capacity to overturn exisitng governments and seize control of substantial 
territory. Others continue to regard al Qaeda and its anitators more as opporlunisbc parasites that 
seek to attach themselves to what are essentially nationalist oonfhcts (much as al Qaeda attached 
Itself to a Sunni resistance movement in Iraq) 

In the case of parasitic relationships supporting rather than opposing the insurgency can 
sometimes be the best way to marginalize the extremists After ad. there are few insurgent 
movements that would not rather have Amencan support than al Qaeda's if it were available This 
Is the approach the United States followed in Afghanistan in the 1980s and in the Balkans in the 
1990s. where America supporled Muslim insurgencies against Soviet and Serbian domination. 
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respectivety This is the strategy the U S. has Ibtlowed In Iraq over the past eighteen months, co- 
opting the Sunni insurgency and separating it from al Qaeda 

Staying entirety aloot. as the United States cM with respect to the Algerian insurgency in the 1990s. 
is another option where the local state Is strong enough to handle the challenge on Its own In 
those cases where U S national Interests dictate some level of involvement against the insurgents, 
limiting the U.S. role to training, equipping, and advising the counterinsurgents Is normally 
preferable to direct military intervention In rare drcumstances. such as in Afghanistan, that option 
may not be immeduitely available, and the burden may necessarily fall to U.S soldiers U S. 
strategy should seetr to minimize such requirements, however. 

Iraq is a comparatively small country, yet countenng the msurgency there has engaged most of the 
U.S. Army and the Marine Corps If Mure terrorist-linked insurgencies are to be simdarty 
confronted directty by U.S. forces, then very large numbers will be needed Alternately, if the United 
Slates chooses in the future to combat Irtsurgenaes via local forces, as it did throughout the Cdd 
War (Vietnam bemg the sole exception), then a renewed emphasis on tramng. equipping, and 
advising friendly foreign forces Is In order. In that case, the need is less for a larger army than for 
one reorganized to better handle these new tasks 

It would thus be a mistake to employ Iraq as the yardstick by which to gauge the future necessary- 
size and shape of the U.S military, given that the war was probably unnecessary and the 
occupabon mishandled from the outset Afghanistan offers a belter and somewhat less demanding 
guKfe for future requirements The U.S. effort there has broad (if diminishing) local support, foil 
kitemational legihmacy. and substantial multinational parbcipation Yet Afghanistan, for all thesei 
advantages. Is a test the United States is not currently passing Improvements In the United States" 
capaoty for nation buMmg and counterinsurgency are thus in order 

The Middle East 

It IS in the Middfo East where our national security strategy has undergone the greatest innovation 
since 9/11, encountered the least success and is consequently m need of the greatest renovation 
Today we have some two hundred thousand troops In the region, and yet our inDuence has never 
been more absent At present the European Union is leading negobabons on the Iranian nuclear 
program. Turkey is brokering peace talks between Israel and Syria. Qatar has just mediated an end 
to the political crisis in Lebanon This /kdnninistrabon mdially resisted all three of these efforts 
American leadership is currently manifested only in what appears to be dead end negobaUons 
between the Israelis and Palestinians, a process that can. at best, produce no more than a norv 
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bnding declarabon of pnnopals before the next American Adminiatration takes office There will 
thus be little to show for eight years effort 

There is no controversy in our country about American ob^ives in this region. We all want a 
secure Israel at peace with its neighbors, a denuclearized Iran, a unrfied and demoaabc Iraq, and 
the modemizabon and democratizabon of all soaebes si the region At issue are not ends but the 
sequencing among these various goals and the methods best surted to reaching them 

The threat from al Qaeda Is centered primarily In South and Central Asia and secondarily in 
disaffected Muslim populations resident in Western sooelies. not in the Middle East The attacks of 
9/1 1 therefore do not justify or require an erxlunng American military presence *i the Gulf region 
The overal American goal in this region shotid be to promote the emergence of an equilibnum 
among the local powers that does not require most of our available ground forces to sustain This is 
not an impossible goal Such a balance existed from when Great Bntain left Ihe Persian Gulf in the 
early fillies unbi Saddam invaded Kuwait in the earty ninebes Ourmg this forty-year period Amenca 
Interests were preserved with little more than occasional naval visits. A return to this condition may 
take a while, but It would be worth enunciabng such a goal and thereby making clear America's 
long term mlenbons 

On Ihe other hand, a precipitale withdrawal from Iraq could easily move us further from that 
ol^ective We owe it to the Iraqis, we owe H to the regum. and we owe to ourselves to leave behind 
a unified country capable of contnbubng to regional stability. This will not happen overnight, nor 
even. In all likelihood, within the next year or two. although some significant boop drawdown over 
this period may well prove feasible if the security sauation continues to improve. 

Stabikzlrig Iraq wiH be Ihe next PresidenTs most urgent problem, while denudeanzing Iran is likely 
to prove Ns most difficuit chalenge In both cases, the decisive variable is Washington's abUrty lo 
Influence Teheran Non-communicabon and the threat of preemptive attack are not the best means 
to do so. Diplomacy can not always produce agreement, but it does always yield Informalion. and 
more Information witl result In better informed choices, more opbons and wiser policy We talked to 
Moscow under Stalm and Beijing under Mao. and we are talking today to Havana under Castro 
The Iranian regime is no worse, and in some respects rather better than any of these Talung is no 
concession, and self imposed silence no virtue in this situation 

Areas of Continuity 

There are a number of elements of our national sbategy I have not addressed, as I do not advocate 
substanbal changes The current Administrabon has largely abandoned the unSateraksm of its early 
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years, and sought to foster better relations with Europe. Russia. China and India, the world's other 
ma|ar power centers. I would expect its successor, of either party, to continue those efforts Labn 
America has been somewhat neglected since 9/11, and I would hope to see a return to the closer 
and more positive ties of the 1990s Both candidates have promised a renewed emphasis upon 
arms control and a reduction «i nuclear stockpiles tooking toward the long-term goal of a nuclear 
weapons free world This is to be applauded, as we can not expect to reverse expansion in the 
number of nuclear powers as long at those who possess these weapons do rwthang to reduce their 
own rekance upon them 

Amenca's long term interests are to mtegraie emerging and reemerging powers, like China. India 
and Russia into the broader, rule based international system our country has done so much to 
shape over the past sixty years Close transatlantic coBaboration will be needed to ensure that an 
adequate mix of incerrtives and conditions are established so that this entry happens, and happens 
in ways that strengthen the vanous organizations and arrangements that underpin Ihe existing 
system 

Talk about American decime. the emergence of new peer competitors, and the end of American 
hegemony has been somewhat overstated In my view China will not be a peer competitor of the 
United States in the area of hard security for several decades, if ever Nor wiU India, over this same 
bme span, be able to compete with, or counterbalance. Cheia Neither vrfl a unrted Europe emerge. 
In the secunty sphere, to compete for lnlluerK:e with the United Slates Today America sW 
produces atxMt a quarter of the enbre world's goods and services and has a defense budget as 
large as most of the rest of the world combined The resuHanl budget deficits have gotten mkty out 
of control, and this imbaianoe is weakening our currency, our economy arxl our international 
influence. But we corrected this problem In the 90s and we can do so again. If we do not, it is no 
one's faidt but our own. 

America's standing in the world has certainly fallen as a result of some of the tactics the present 
Admmislrabon introduced in its war on terror and some of the unintended abuses that flowed from 
them Those abuses have already been curtailed and the most controversial practices largely 
abandoned One can expect with some confidence that the next Admmtstration will move America 
back to full conformity with national and International law. This will be very important, as there is no 
doubt that America's ability to shape the inlemational environment influence foreign governments 
and lead aitemational opinion has been very negabvety effected by this loss of prestige and respect 
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Conclusion 

Having served under eight presidents through seven changes of administration. I have come to 
view these transitions as periods of considerable danger, as new and generally less experierx:ed 
people assume positions of power with mandates for change and a predisposition to denigrale the 
expenence and ignore the advice of their predecessors. America needs a grand strategy that helpa 
H bridge these troubled waters, one that enjoys biparbsan support arxf is likely to endure One key 
criteria for judging any newly announced grand strategy, therefore. Is whether it is kkaly to be 
embraced by successor Administrations. In this respect. Napoleon's advice with respect to 
constitutions may prove apt that they be short and vague 
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A Grand Strategy of Restraint and Renewal, 

Barry R. Posen, Ford International Professor of Political Science, Director Security 
Studies Program, MPT 

U.S. House Armed Services Committee, Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
July 15,2008 

Today the U.S. grand strategy debate suffers from an excess of accord. In this 
testimony I will outline current grand strategy, offer a critique, and suggest an alternative, 
the Grand Strategy of Restraint and Renewal. 

The mainstream position is that the U.S. should have a long global agertda of 
security goals including the struggle with terrorism, rescue and reconstruction of failed 
states, contaiiunent or overthrow of “rogue*' states, the spread of democracy, prevention 
of proliferation, the retention and extension of Cold War alliances, the security of the 
Persian Gulf, and a very watchful eye on China. These missions are seen to require a 
military force that is in most respects quantitatively and qualitatively superior to almost 
any conceivable combination of other states. It is simply assumed that this force will be 
regularly employed on missions of every kind. It is unquestioned that these forces will 
regularly be stationed in large numbers across the globe. 

Disagreements are few, and mainly tactical. Many policy analysts associated with 
the Democratic Party believe that intcmatioruil institutions arc useful instruments of U.S. 
foreign policy, and should be nurtured. Many Republicans view them as impediments. 
Many Democrats are more inclined to give diplomacy a chance; some Republicans have 
less patience. Until recently, many Democrats hoped for a new set of nuclear arms 
control agreements to manage the post Cold War world while Republicans wanted the 
U.S. to have a free hand. This has changed recently, judging from speeches by Senator 
McCain. 

Perhaps the strongest disagreements remain on Iraq; many Republican analysts, 
and Senator McCain, wish to fight on until Iraq is "a stable, prosperous, and democratic 
state... that poses no threat to its neighbors and contributes to the defeat of terrorists,” 
with indigenous military forces fully able to protect the country. These are ambitious but 
amorphous objectives, the achievement of which will not be self evident, but rather 
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depend heavily on the judgment of U.S. leaders. Senator Obama, and many analysts 
associated with the Democratic Party think it wise to set a date certain by which most, but 
not all U.S. troops would leave Iraq. This process would still take nearly two years, and 
the residual force levels may prove surprisingly high. On the whole, however, these 
disagreements are dwarfed by the strategic consensus on a forward, activist, 
omnidirectional, and militarily muscular global strategy. 

This strategy has proven cosily and self defeating. It saps U.S. power, infantilizes 
U.S. allies, prompts other states to work against the U.S., and encourages other peoples to 
blame the U.S. for their troubles. The U.S. has fought five significant military 
engagements since the collapse of the Soviet Union. Only one of those engagements, the 
overthrow of the Taliban in Operation Enduring Freedom can reasonably have been 
considered essential. The two Balkan engagements still have not led to stable political 
outcomes; U.S. troops remain in Kosovo ten years later. Iraq has constuned vast sums of 
money and many American lives; despite tactical progress there is still no end in sight. 

In these engagements the U.S. teaches its adversaries how best to combat its power. This 
increases the difficulty of future military engagements, which necessitates still greater 
defense investments to recover U.S. advantages. 

U.S. military engagements prove more difficult than expected because the U.S. 
consistently underestimates the power of nationalism, and the propensity of modem 
peoples to oppose outsiders who try to manage their politics. The U.S. often 
overestimates its capacity to reengineer the politics of other countries in any case. 

Though globalization brings many good things with it, it also brings with it on 
intensification of nationalism and other forms of identity politics. Traditional societies 
disrupted by rapid economic and social change are often seduced by leaders who trumpet 
the safety and predictability offered by old traditions, and the security of group 
affiliations. 

Finally these engagements have a hidden political cost. Policy makers persuade 
the American people to support these interventions by telling them that the wars, peace 
enforcement, peacekeeping, or nation building exercise will be cheap and easy. When 
they turn out otherwise, public confidence is eroded. Overall, policy makers seem 
unwilling to level with the American people about the costs of U.S. Grand Strategy. The 
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entire global war on terror has been financed on borrowed money, perhaps because U.S. 
leaders have been unwilling to risk the questions that would be precipitated by a tax 
increase. 

Others states take advantage of U.S. activism. Some free ride or cheap ride; others 
drive recklessly. Europeans and Japanese spend a much lower share of GDP on defense 
than does the U.S., despite their high standard of living, competent military leadership, 
and effective military industries. (Three quarters of the European members of NATO 
spend between I and 2 % of GDP on defense; Jiq>an spends just under 1%, while the U.S. 
spends a bit more than 4 %.) These allies sometimes participate in U.S. led endeavors, but 
often with so many caveats that their true assistance turns out to be much less than one 
would expect. Other states feel so secure in the U.S. embrace that they do as they wish. 
Iraqi politicians take as long as they like to sort out their political differences, secure in 
our protection. Israel is so comfortable with the U.S. commitment that it expands 
settlements in the West Bank in contradiction to U.S. views, sometimes announcing its 
plans within hours of a visit by the U.S. Secretary of State. 

U.S. activism causes some states to balance U.S. power, and tempts peoples to 
blame the U.S. for their troubles. Though few great states actively oppose U.S. power, 
some do what they can to increase U.S. diplomatic or military costs. Diplomatic 
cooperation is slow and grudging Weapons and military technology arc exported to 
aspiring great powers or putative U.S. adversaries. Across the Arab world, the presence 
of U.S. forces and bases helps convince the disgruntled that the U.S. is the obstacle to 
their hopes and dreams. This creates new potential recruits for enemies of the U.S.. 

The U.S. grand strategy consensus, essentially a strategy of sustained global 
primacy wedded to liberal ideals, needs a rethink. Some students of U.S. grand strategy 
are proposing an alteroative. which some of us arc calling "Restraint and Renewal.” 
"Restraint and Renewal" recognizes that the world is still a hard place; states must rely 
first on their own resources for their security. In the U.S., these resources must be 
nurtured. They ought not to be expended profligately. The U.S. should do less abroad. 

It should use the financial and political resources it saves in that way to renew the 
foundations of U.S. power, which arc here at home. These include fiscal and economic 
health, social cohesion, and even military readiness. The U.S. would disengage most of 
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its forces from their fixed bases around the world, but retain the ability to re-cngagc its 
military power for its own interests. The U.S. would make clear that others have first to 
prove that they have done everything they can and should do in their own defense. 

What strategic problems does the U.S. face and how should they be addressed? 
The U.S. is already quite secure, but it does need to keep a watchful eye on the global 
balance of power, suppress A1 Qa’ida, and do what it can to limit the risks posed by 
nuclear proliferation. At the same time, it must ensure that its efforts to address these 
threats do not become self defeating. 

The U.S. is a rich and capable nation, separated by the oceans from the other great 
powers in the world. It is impossible to conquer and extremely difficult to coerce. The 
U.S. fought two world wars and one Cold War to prevent militaristic empires from 
conquering the richest states in Europe and Asia. We feared that those empires would pul 
thar conquests to evil use, assembling enough resources to threaten U.S. security in 
North America. With the Soviet collapse, there is no such threat at either end of the 
Eurasian land mass. There is a natural balance of power, reinforced in the west by 
irtdependent British and French nuclear forces, aitd in the east by massive geographical 
barriers that separate China from India and Japan. Nevertheless, the world is undergoing 
rapid change, and these regional balances could someday erode to the disadvantage of the 
U.S. Thus, the military requirement is to retain a capability at all times to shift the 
balance of power in Eurasia in favor of whomever we like. This does not necessitate the 
current U.S. alliance system, nor the current distribution of ready U.S. forces. 

U.S. traditional alliances need reform; they waste scarce resources and encourage 
free riding. NATO is the best example, but relationships with Japan and Israel also need 
a rethink. NATO has outlived its usefulness. Europe is safer than it has ever been in 
modem times. The Soviet Union is no more; Russia is a mere shadow of its former 
incarnation. Germany, France, and Britain are partrters in the European Union — the 
return of their old enmities is scarcely conceivable. Europeans spettd less on defense 
than does the U.S., which suggests that they feel quite secure. The European Union is the 
namral focus of European security cooperation, but it develops in fits and starts, perhaps 
because member states feel no pressure. The continued existence of the NATO military 
command structure allows the Europeans to remain unworried about their security future; 
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it may hamper the progress of the European Union. There is no longer any need for U.S. 
ground or tactical air forces to be stationed in Europe. Thus, NATO should be 
transformed into a political alliance. The U.S. should exit the military command 
structure; the Europeans can keep it, or transfer it to the European Union, or dissolve it if 
they are as unconcerned about threats as they seem. 

A second key problem is A1 Qa'ida. Its members and sympathizers pose no threat 
to conquer the U.S. or even to upset the balance of power among the other great powers 
of the world. Al Qa'ida does threaten U.S. safety, as we tragically learned. The U.S. 
must act to keep this organization on the run, so that it spends more resources defending 
itself and fewer plotting against the U.S.. And the U.S. must put as many barriers 
between Al Qa'ida and the U.S. as can efficiently be arranged. That said, it is critically 
important not to add strength to this adversary. Excessive U.S. activism, including the 
use of force, provides tinder for Al Qa'ida propagandists, as they try to blame the 
problems of the Islamic community, especially the Arab world, on the presence of U.S. 
power. Instead, the U.S. needs to keep a low profile in the Islamic woiid. Many regimes 
there fear Al Qa'ida as much as we do. The U.S. should cooperate in the shadows with 
their intelligence and police forces to combat Al Qa'ida. Rarely, will the U.S. need to use 
force directly, but when necessary, it is preferable to rely on short, sharp special 
operations rather than occupations. 

In the Middle East and Persian Gulf the U.S. should rely heavily on naval power 
to backstop the struggle against terrorism, and to deter local aggressors. The pre-l 990 
model should be resurrected, in which local states that hope for U.S. assistance would 
build bare bases, reception facilities, and fuel depots to assist a U.S. return. 

This would have the twin effect of lowering the salience of U.S. forces in the lives of 
populations that arc predisposed to blame the U.S. for their problems, and endowing rich 
allies with more responsibility for their own defense. 

The U.S. should also undertake some proactive missions to improve its image in 
the Islamic world. When natural disasters strike, the power projection capability of U.S. 
forces, especially naval forces, can be of great initial utility. The U.S. should be willing 
to assist in these relief efforts when its assistance is requested. The U.S. reaped huge 
political dividends for its assistatKe after the Asian Tsunami. This is the best kind of 
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humanitarian operation because it involves no shooting, and has an obvious exit 
strategy — when the initial damage to transportation infrastructure is repaired, civilian 
relief organizations can take over. 

A third key problem is nuclear weapons in the wrong hands. It is a sad fact that 
nuclear weapons are no longer mysterious. States of modest economic and technical 
capacity are able to build them. The U.S. should do what it can to slow the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons by supporting prudent arms control agreements. But the U.S. should 
not be tempted into preventive, counter-proliferation wars. They will seldom be as cheap 
as advertised, nor as efTeclivc. The most important antidote to the risks posed by nuclear 
proliferation is already in the hands of the U.S. — our own nuclear forces. The U.S. 
would retaliate against any state that used nuclear weapons against the U.S. Moreover, 
the U.S. should make clear that stales that deliberately provide nuclear weapons to non 
state actors will be held similarly accountable. That said, so long as there are nuclear 
weapons and the materials to make them in the world, no one can promise that the risks 
of a nuclear terrorist attack arc zero. U.S. intelligence and homeland security efforts 
must make a sustained effort to prevent such terrible events. The U.S. must also, 
however, avoid the temptation to assume huge and enduring political and military costs in 
a futile effort to banish these risks. 

The U.S. must also carefully reconsider other purposes to which it military power 
has been committed. The two most important new purposes arc energy security and 
reconstruction of failed states. The first has mainly to do with prosperity and the second 
with philanthropy. On the whole these are very difficult projects for military power and 
for two basic reasons. U.S. military power is wildly expensive to employ and like all 
military power it is blunt instrument. IrKluding the emergcrtcy supplemental 
appropriation signed into law on June 30, the U.S. has already spent or committed to 
spending, using the narrowest definition, 6S0 billion dollars on the Iraq war. If the Iraq 
war is partly about the security of future energy supplies, it is difficult to sec the 
economic case. For the price of the war. the strategic petroleum reserve could have been 
filled eight times at present oil prices of 140 dollars a barrel. Since the end of the Cold 
War, a Persian Gulf contingency was taken to justify half of the U.S. conventional force 
structure. This represents an enduring expenditure stream of hundreds of billions of 
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dollars. If the security of energy supplies to protect U.S. prosperity is the purpose of this 
effort, then other uses of the money could presumably buy equal energy security without 
the attendant risk of war. Military power is a poor way to ensure prosperity. 

A consensus has formed around the need to intervene in “failed states,” In the 
Clinton years, humanitarian concerns motivated military action. In the Bush years, a 
counter terror argument has been added to the case: failed states are thought to be 
breeding grounds or base areas for terrorists. Combining the two rationales produces a 
peculiar coalition of liberals and conservatives in favor of lengthy, complex, and 
uncertain projects. If a state has failed, it likely suffers tremendous organic political 
problems, which will resist easy resolution. While much has been learned about the 
reconstruction of failed states, there is no recipe book for success. If there were, Bosnia 
and Kosovo would no longer be under the armed tutelage of the E.U. and NATO 
respectively. Statistics suggest that the Iraq effort is now going better from a security 
point of view, but the country is still quite dangerous, and political reconciliation has 
barely begun. 

If a state has failed, and descended into internal violence, U.S. military power will 
be engaged in peace enforcement or counter insurgency operations, or both. These 
operations typically require large numbers of ground troops; at least 20 soldiers per 1000 
of population to be policed is the usual rule of thumb. The numbers mount quickly. 

Then Army Chief of Staff General Eric Shinseki estimated correctly when he suggested 
in February of 2003 that the reconstruction of Iraq would require hundreds of thousands 
of U.S. troops. If there is local resistance, it only lakes a few competent insurgents to 
bring out the ferocious side of the U.S. military. The combination of the facts of 
occupation and the regular application of U.S. combat power can make a great many 
local enemies. Young men of military age arc plentiful in the developing world, as are 
simple but effective infantry weapons. The combinatioh quickly raises costs. Resistance 
movements embedded in perhaps half of Iraq's population of 27 million people 
consumed all the energies of the U.S. Army and Marine Corps for the last five years. 
Military leaders admit that U.S. ground forces have sacrificed some of their skills in 
conventional combat to retool for counter insurgency. Other countries of possible 
interest such as Iran or Pakistan have much larger populations than Iraq. The U.S. 
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military is simply not large enough to support the political reconstruction of most other 
societies, even if we had a good understanding of how to do it, which we do not. 

The United States is a powerful country. Nevertheless, it is not as powerful as the 
foreign policy establishment believes. Political, military, and economic costs are 
mounting from U.S. actions abroad. At the same time, the U.S. has paid too little 
attention to problems at home. Over the last decade Americans became accustomed to a 
standard of living that could only be financed on borrowed mortey. U.S. foreign policy 
elites have become accustomed to an activist grand strategy that they have increasingly 
funded on borrowed money as well. The days of easy money are over. During these 
years, the U.S. failed to make critical investments in infrastructure and human capital. 
The U.S. is destined for a period of belt tightening; it must raise taxes and cut spending. 
The quantities involved seem so massive that it is difficult to see how DOD can escape 
being at least one of the bill payers. We should sci/e this opportunity to re-conceptualize 
U.S. grand strategy from top to bottom. 
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I would like to thank the Committee Chairman for inviting me to testify today on a 
new grand strategy for the United States. I can think of few more important topics 
to discuss, given the number of challenges and opportunities that confront the 
United States and given that we will soon have a new president and administration. 

With your permission. I’d like to submit my written remarks for the record and 
offer an abbreviated version for my oral testimony. 

It seems that we’ve been searching for a new “Mr. X’’ — or “Ms. X” — for over a 
decade now, since the fall of the Berlin Wall, the demise of the Soviet Union and 
our ultimate triumph in the Cold War. As we continue to conduct this search, it is 
important to recall that the grand strategy conceived by George Kennan in his 
April 1946 “long telegram” and known by its shorthand formula as containment, 
created nwre than its share of controversy and criticism over the years. This 
criticism started with Kcnnan himself, who believed that subsequent American 
administrations overemphasized the military aspects of the policy and undervalued 
its political, diplomatic and economic aspects. 

Over the years, containment was also challenged by both the left and the right on 
the American political spectrum. The left argued that containment encouraged the 
United States to enter into alliances with unsavory dictators, as long as they were 
anti-communist, and to fight unnecessary and bloody proxy wars across the Third 
World as it competed for influence with the Soviet Union. Others argued that it 
over-militarized and distorted our foreign policy priorities; no less a figure than 
President Jimmy Carter warned us against having an “inordinate fear of 
communism.” 
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On the right, critics complained that containment's concept of applying counter- 
pressure wherever the Soviet Union probed was too passive and reactive; it ceded 
the initiative to Moscow. Containment’s step-child - detente with the Soviet 
Union - attracted vocal criticism, most famously by the Committee on the Present 
Danger, which believed it legitimized a fundamentally illegitimate regime. These 
critics also developed a counterstraiegy to containment designed to “roll back" 
Soviet gains around the world. 

This thumbnail sketch of the history of containment is useful to remind us that any 
grand strategy is almost certain to have its critics. Consensus will be elusive. 

This has not deterred a number of foreign policy experts in the past few years to try 
to answer the call to become the next Mr. X. Frank Fukuyama, Fareed Zakaria 
and Phillip Bobbitt have all written excellent and insightful books on difTerent 
aspects of our world and offered difTerent policy prescriptions to guide us forward. 
Thomas Barnett has offered his concept atx>ut the “core" and the “gap." Parag 
Khanna has envisioned a future tri-polar world order. The Princeton Project for 
National Security launched an ambitious, multi-year study that calls for “a world of 
liberty under law.” The first George W. Bush Administration’s 2002 National 
Security Strategy emphasized America’s preeminence and military preemption. 

And in his second inaugural address. President Bush boldly called for “the 
expansion of freedom in all the world.’’ 

Despite the generally high quality of these efforts, none has won the Mr. X 
sweepstakes. Public and elite opinion has not coalesced around one of these 
attempts. It is interesting to ask ourselves: Why? 

There are three possible reasons as to why we haven't been able to arrive, cither 
individually or collectively, at a new grand strategy. The first possibility is that 
there’s no single, unifying threat that galvanizes the attention of the United States, 
and its friends and allies around the world. There is currently no “glue" to bind 
countries together like the glue that the Soviet Union provided during the Cold 
War. The global war on terror, which some would maintain is the unifying force 
around which a grand strategy can be constructed, simply doesn’t provide the same 
amount of glue; among other reasons, many countries do not prioritize counter- 
terrorism as highly as the United States docs. 

A second possible reason, which is related to the first one above, is that the world 
is too complex. In place of a single, overarching threat, there arc today a wide 
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variety of lesser threats that impact difTerent countries differently, thereby 
discouraging collective action. These threats fall into two general categories: 
country-specific threats, like Iran and North Korea, and transnational threats such 
as climate change, WMD proliferation, mass migration, terrorism and infectious 
diseases. It is humbling to think that today George Kennan would not only need to 
have a deep understanding of Russian politics, history and culture, but would also 
need a deep understanding of China's military modernization, global economic 
flows, demographic trends, environmental degradation, WMD proliferation, and 
the sources of Islamic extremism, among other topics. That’s a very high bar for 
anyone to surmount. 

The third possible reason why we are still searching for a new grand strategy has 
less to do with the supply side than with the demand side. Our political system 
today is too fractured, too divided, to accept a grand strategy. And it’s not just 
divisions between the Republican and Democratic parties; it is also divisions 
within the difTerent wings of each party. There is simply not a lot of receptivity to 
grand, unifying ideas. 

In particular, there is no consensus over five key concepts - what might be termed 
the building blocks of any new grand strategy. 

The first key concept is American primacy. The 2002 National Security Strategy 
was a rousing call for extended American primacy, declaring that "Our forces will 
be strong enough to dissuade potential adversaries from pursuing a military build- 
up in hopes of surpassing, or equaling, the power of the United States.” 

For some, this language about American preeminence was viewed as aspirational, 
a distant goal on a faraway shore, and certainly unobjectionable. After all, why 
wouldn’t we want the United States to remain the dominant power for as long as 
possible? Others saw this goal as a realistic and achievable objective, assuming we 
kept our economy strong, made the necessary military hardware and manpower 
investments and employed our strength wisely. And still others viewed it as 
arrogant and objectionable, perhaps even horrifying. If power corrupts, perpetual 
preeminent power would corrupt absolutely, this thinking went. Perhaps these 
differences reflect old divisions dating from the Vietnam war or new ones from the 
Iraq war. But whatever their sources, differing views of American primacy have 
important implications for the size of our military budget, the mission of our 
intelligence services, the maintenance of our alliances, the role of international 
institutions and how we respond to a rising China in the coming decades. 
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Signiricant differences exist around a second key concept: the use of American 
military force. 

Few people disagree that the United States should defend its vital interests. But 
this begs the larger question of how these vital interests should be defined and 
bounded, a task made more complex by the increasing interconnectedness of the 
world in which we live. George Kennan was concerned about Soviet expansion 
into Western Europe and East Asia. Today, the Persian Gulf, with its immense oil 
and natural gas reserves, is widely seen a vital interest as well. But what about the 
Horn of Africa? The Panama Canal? The straits of Malacca? The Balkans? 
Different administrations may answer these questions differently. 

Some would maintain that the prevention of humanitarian disasters, such as 
genocide, is a vital interest of the United States, under an inchoate “responsibility 
to protect.” This altruistic argument is sometimes supplemented by a more 
traditional national security claim that humanitarian disasters can destabilize 
countries or entire regions, and can lead to the creation of lawless zones where 
terrorists and criminals flourish. 

Even assuming that the challenge of determining where to intervene can be settled, 
questions over the lawfulness and legitimacy of intervention remain. As the recent 
National War Powers Commission Report, co-chaired by former Secretaries of 
State James Baker and Warren Christopher, stated: “The Constitution provides 
both the President and Congress with explicit grants of war powers, as well as a 
host of arguments for implied powers.” 

But what are the sources of international legitimacy? A few would argue that the 
United States should not use force without the imprimatur of the UN Security 
Council. Others would argue that the United States docs not need the approval of 
any international or regional organization before it uses armed force. And still 
others would argue that such prior approval is impractical, given the difficulty of 
getting the Permanent Five members of the Security Council to reach agreement on 
issues of war and peace; this approach risks holding America's freedom of action 
hostage to the preferences of China, Russia, France and Britain. 

This leads directly to a third key concept where there isn’t consensus: our attitude 
toward international institutions. We know that they can augment U.S. strength, 
but we also know that they can constrain U.S. options in important ways. 
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The classic reasons for establishing international institutions are well-known - they 
reduce transaction costs, they provide a forum for regularized contact and 
information exchange, and they institutionalize a cadre of professional expertise. 
However, critics argue that these institutions oi\en take a lowest common 
denominator approach and arc unable to respond nimbly and effectively to fast- 
moving crises. They point to the inability of the IAEA to thwart the nuclear 
ambitions of North Korea and Iran, the UN's oil-for-food scandal and the gross 
misbehavior of some of its African peace-keepers. They prefer instead “coalitions 
of the willing,” ad hoc groups of like-minded sutcs that form and reform, amoeba- 
like, depending on the contingency. 

A fourth key concept is democracy promotion. On no other Bush Administration 
policy has there been a greater disconnect between soaring rhetoric and meager 
budgetary resources than on democracy promotion. And on few Bush 
Administration policies has there been less agreement over how best to proceed. Is 
democracy promotion about holding elections? Is it about building civic 
institutions? Alleviating poverty? Education reform? Women’s rights? 
Transparency and the rule of law? All of the above? 

Do we promote democracy differently depending on the country or region? Or is 
democracy promotion the same for China, the Congo, Saudi Arabia and Belarus? 
Even assuming we can fiitd the right tools, how do we measure success? What 
metrics are the most relevant? And how urgently do we push democratic 
elections? What time-frame do we use? 

Even if we learn how to promote democracy, after the war in Iraq, Abu Ghraib and 
Guantanamo, does the United States have the moral authority and international 
credibility to do so, especially in the Middle East? Or should the United States let 
other countries find their own way, helping instead by serving only as a positive 
example as we try to perfect our own great experiment in democracy? Needless to 
say, answers to each of these questions range all over the political spectrum. 

The fifth key concept is globalization, which in its various guises (e.g., cultural, 
economic, financial) is the most powerful and pervasive force in the world today. 
The globalization debate in the United States has largely been restricted to strongly 
held views on trade. The gap between the Republicans and Democrats on this 
issue was highlighted during this election season, when John McCain, a staunch 
supporter of free trade, told the auto workers in Michigan that some of their jobs 
simply weren’t coming back. In comparison, both Senators Obama and Clinton 
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refused to endorse the free trade agreements that are currently pending before 
Congress and called for a do-over on NAFTA. 

These are serious divisions, and it is unclear whether they will be bridged or 
reconciled anytime soon. But more importantly, they mask an even greater 
shortcoming that threatens America’s security. 

As in George Kennan's time, America's diplomatic standing, military power and 
financial influence are a product of its economic strength. Without a strong 
economy, our ability to promote our values and defend our interests, to support 
properly our men and women in uniform, to help our friends aitd allies overseas 
and to safeguard our country, will be gravely weakened. Without a strong 
economy, all talk about a grand strategy is illusory. 

As a first step, 1 strongly urge (he Committee to hold hearings on developing a 
strategy for sustaining and enhancing America’s economic power. Such a strategy 
would include the following issues: 

> Reducing the national debt, which now stands at record levels, and has 
placed great stress on the middle and working classes; 

> Tackling the coming crisis in entitlement payments (especially health care); 
driven by the “bow wave” of the boomer generation, U.S. citizens 65 and 
over will increase by a projected 147% between now and 2050; 

> Reforming immigration laws to ensure that highly skilled and motivated 
people can come to the United States to work, create jobs and receive an 
education; 

> Revitalizing our industrial infrastructure; and 

> Developing a new national energy strategy to reduce our dependence on 
foreign oil, including greater investment in alternative energy sources. 

These are just a few of the hurdles that we will have to surmount in the coming 
years if we wish to keep America strong. Undoubtedly, there are others. None of 
them will be easy to accomplish. But it is important to remember that small 
countries do not attempt such things. Only great ones do. 

Thank you. 


• Mitchell B. Reiss is Vice Provost for International Affairs at the College of 
William & Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia. A complete resume is attached. 
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Foundations, the U.S. Institute of Peace, and the Rockefeller Brothers and Ploughshares 
Funds 

• Directed the Wilson Center's Nonproliferation and Counterproliferation Projects, 
administered S400,00(H budget, supervised and managed support staff 

• Organized international conferences and meetings on current nonproliferation issues 

• Commented on television and radio on nuclear matters and regional security issues 

COVINGTON & BURLING. Attorney. Washington. D.C.. 1989-92. 


• Concentrated on general corporate and banking law 

• Negotiated directly with appropriate regulatory bodies and advised Firm clients 

• Analyzed and synthesized statutory and case law and drafted legal metitoranda 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL, Special Assistant to National Security Advisors 
Generals Colin Powell and Brent Scoweroft . Selected in national competition for the one-year 
White House Fellowship . Washington, D.C., 1988-89. 
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• Handled WMD proliferation issues and initiated intelligence briefings for NSC staff 

• Monitored and reviewed export control matters 

Coniultancles: 

• OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 2006-prcsent 

• LAWRENCE LIVERMORE NATIONAL LABORATORY, 2002-2003, 2005-06. 

• U.S. DEPT. OF STATE, Attomey/Advisor, Office of the Legal Advisor, 1 999-2003. 

• CENTER FOR STRATEGIC & INTERNATIONAL STUDIES. Senior Associate, 
International Security Program, Washington, D.C. 2001-2003, 200S-present. 

• LOS ALAMOS NATIONAL LABORATORY. 1994-95, 2000-2002. 

• U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY, Attomey/Advisor, Office 
of the General Counsel. 1993-96. 1996-97, 1998-99. 

• COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, Project Director, 'Can the NPT Regime Be 
Saved?,* Washington, D.C., 1994-95. Appeared as Nuclear Prolifenition: Confronting 
the New Challenges (January 1995) 

• CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE Ubrary of Congress, 1 994-95. 

• THE FORD FOUNDATION, 1991-92 

Education: 

COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL. J.D., 1988. Rodtefella and Bradley Foundation Grants, 1986. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, D.PHIL. in International Relations, 1985. Overseas Research 
Student Award, 1981-84; Cyril Foster Fuitd Grant, 1982. President, Oxford University Strategic 
Studies Group. Twice Oxford University Tetmis 'Blue.* 

ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. Certificate, The Hague, Netherlands. 1982. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Mjh.L.D.. Fletcher School of Law & Diplomacy, 1982. Founder. 
Amnesty International campus chatter. Assistant Squash Coach. 

WTLLIAMS COLLEGE. B.A.. cum laude . 1979. Honors in Political Science. Founder and 
President, Amnesty International campus chapter. National Intercollegiate Championships: 
Teruiis attd Squash. 

Related Exiterlence: 

Member, Board of Trustees, Center for a New American Security, Washington, D.C. 

Member. Aspen Strategy Group 

Member, Editorial Board, The Ifashinglon Quanerly 

Member, Interrutional Board of Research Consultants, Institute for Foreign Policy Analysis 
Member, Board of Trustees, Hampton Roads Academy, Newport News, Virginia 
Member, Board of Trustees, The Korea Society, New York, New York 
Member, Board of Trustees, Korea Economic Institute, Washington. D.C. 

Member. Council on Foreign Relations, New York, New York 
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Editor and Senior Correspondent, “Institute Commentaries on World Change,** Cambridge 
Institute for Applied Research, Washington, D.C. 

Member, Advisory Panel, '*Countering Proliferated Weapons of Mass Destraction,** Office of 
Tedinology Assessment, Washington, D.C., I99S 

Board of Directors, Lawyers Alliance for World Security, Washington, O.C., 1998-2003 
Co-Chair, Steering Croup on Nonproliferation, Business Executives for National Security, 
Washington, DC., 1993-95 

Member, Advisory Committee, American Bar Association's Standing Committee on Law and 
National Security, 1994-95 

Member, Executive Committee, British- American Project for the Successor Generation, 1992-94 
Member, Board of Directors, White House Fellows Alumni Association, 1992-94 

Sneaklne Experience: 

Appeared on national and international radio and television programs, and delivered over 150 
talks before academic, military, attd civilian audiences all over the world on U.S. foreign policy, 
international security, and nonproliferation issues. 

PubUcationi: 

Authored two major studies and contributed to eleven volumes on tKmproliferation and regional 
security issues. Testiffed numerous times before the Senate and House of Representatives on 
U.S. foreign policy. Written over 80 publications on global issues, trade, international security, 
and arms control matters. A complete bibliography of books and articles is attached. 
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H IT r«X TST 2215 «T 0 ft tHIEXMATIMAl AFFAIIIS 


a«02/*0A 


DISCLOSXmS FORM FOR WITNCSSES 
CONCERNING FEDERAL CONTRACT AND GRANT INFORMATION 

mSTRVCnON to witnesses: Rnl* n, ctem 2(tX4X of the Rule* of the 
HoAueofRepraeentatives fiircbe llCI*Coocret*requiie*iMitaveinineaial witneue* 
•ppnhnt beiCan Hoom commioaeA lo include ia tb^ wrioeo Ftatenenta * cuniculnm 
vitae and a dbeloaure of ibe aoiounl and souree of any fbknl coetncta or grantj 
(IneludliR fubeounels and aubcrants) raoeived duriag ibe current and two pteviooa 
fiacel yean eitber by the winicu or by an entity repmetuad by the witnea*. Thia fons ii 
inlended to easist witacaae* appearing btfon tte Houae Anned Servioaa Committee in 


ooeopiying with Ibe Houk luk 


WiCacu BUDc:. 






CspBcky ia which ippearnif: (chack ooe) 
^ ladividual 


R cnrcacntative 

If app««rtag io a rtprocatativc capacily* aai 
cnt^ betas rcprcMotcd: 


i« af the caspeay, aseactaCioa ar other 


n5CALYEiUl2M7 


ISP 3 I 

federal agency 

dollar value 

aubjectfe) of contract oc 
crani 








^^ 22^^25 








B^I^IB^^BflHB 


bhib^i^bb 



1 


iBBiBBlBBH 

^IBIHBI^B^^^^B 


■■BIHHBB 

BBBBBIH 
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It IT FM Tsmistlc » IHTEMFIIMFL FFFFIM 


a*03/*04 


FISCAL YEAR 2MS 


Federal graidfa)/ 
confiaxta 

federal agency 

dollar TahM 

i<ibjacl(!) of conmet or 
B*?* 


— ^ 






•• if r 

















mmmmm 





Ftdtral Caatnct laforaiatlaB: If you or the cotily yog up r cMia befon Ihe Commillee 
OD Aimed Service! he* contract! (Indudlnt subcootnets) with Ibe faknl government, 
pleue provide Ibe Wlowfing i nfomi alioo; 

bbimber of coiuiacts (including wb cou tiacts) with the fedctal govamneitt: 


(>aicnl fiecal year (2007): 

Fiteal year 2004; 

nical year 2005: 

Federal agenciea with which fcdcnl cantracta are bald: 


Cuncnl fljcal year (2007): 

Placal year 2006: 

Flaeal year 2005; 


LW of fubleeu of tbderal ooiitracl(i) (fDr example, abip oonalruolion. aircraft parti 
manufacturing, aoftwve deatpi, force stmchite coftfultant, architacture ft engineeririg 
aervicea, etc.): 


Cuiiaot flaeal year (2007): 

Piacal year 2006: 

Piacal yam 2005: 

Aggregate dollar value of federal contract! held: 

Curreot flaeal year (2007): 

Fiacal yem 2006: 

Flaeal year 2005; 
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0t/21/2«0l I1;>7 F>« T1T22I10TO fn INTIKKATIOIML AFFAIH 




PadmU Gru( lafarautiM: If you or (be entity you repccjeiH btfbn dM Cooimlltee oe 
Atmed Servica hie gnmts On^biding ndigmio) with the fedml tovumment, plene 
provide the following infomadeo: 


Number of grents (iocludiog tubgranie) with the fodeni government: 

Current iijeal ye«r (2007): ; 

Fiecil yew 2006: ; 

Fiicil year 2005: . 

Federal igcncics with wdueh federal graou are beld; 

Cunent fiical year (2007): ; 

Flieal year 2006: ; 

Ftecal year 2005: . 

List of subjects of federal graatt(i) (for example, materials tesearch, sociological study, 
software d^gn, ale.): 

Currem fiscal year (2007): ; 

Fiscal year 2006: ; 

Fiscal year 2005: 

Aggtegale dollar value of fodaral grants held: 

Current fiscaJ year (2007):^ ; 

Fiscal year 2006: 

Fiscal year 2005 
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A GRAND STRATEGY OE RESTRAINT* ThriorrtiflpolKfditneEliollipittieviharra 

( O Mi mi i aM l to • |nnd itratefy d intcrMiaiMul 
KtmMn. inclod wig the RfoUr om of niUtify 
pmivtT. tilikb ■ Mnrinf tlie UoMd Scuet poocly. 
Stncc tW ««rty I99te, tht Uimcd Stale* bM tmd 
mtUiary fotte habtfiMlIy. and m cotuadcraUe 
humaiu matemi anJ pctakal ooau. The thnait of 
moch of thia milnarr actioa ha* been the pdilical 
irandbamatM of otber •ocictk* in endeavor* to 
|rfodiK« Mabie daoocmin. lfo«*vwcr. puUic opio 
ion mmeb of the world ia now boaiik to Aatenca. 
Bomia remain* an ethakaUy derided aociaty. a 
tNotcctorale of the European futon. The boman*- 
uhan inaervenuon in Koaoeo uiN otftftet f.S. 
iroopa, SerbM renuina higMr noiioauIiMac and 
mentfoJ of the two U-S^4ad war* againat «. The 
wm in A^hanaMan and lm| ihow no ngn of end- 
By Bdry R. Pottn ing; indeed. A^ghaatiatan k deterioraung Deaphe 

ibii dryemal reeoed. pobtidaa* of both panin 
piUicb' flan wiib the poaaibilKy of yet aetolber 
waa. ifainat Iran, a country larongcr and more 
cagnble chan Ai^ibanlMan and Iraq combined Thai 
aceivtam baa nainiy been paid for wuh borrowed 
money; the unnaiaeni ret i ee m cm of the 'baby 
boomec** and ihrtr bo m a n g beahh care demand* 
in co mbin a n o n w«h the gmerafiy npfodtng coila 
of hrabh care will loon iwdl demand* on the 
public pjne.* Meanwhile, the AmrrKan pnbik 
baa grown weary of the war to Iraq and doobu 
the fcee i g n policy advice of lU leaden. Thia graeM 
•trategy ia not mataiawble Below I develop an 
ahemauve -- the grand ttraaegy of 'Rcsirauit.* * 

In chia popet. I offer a belrf deAiMthm of grand 
Mrategy. dUen** the tbaoreticaJ premim lhai 
onderpin my own Mralcgx ibuiking. aaana ibe 
ftUtc of ibe world on the baaia of tboae premiaei, 
review and craique ibe current grand att aiegy 


♦nww >iwdm*noi»->njan»wwc'kr,iim wnam am lanwMmwimm 

•teMiMniMue«enmae4n«niawrM»fmnwime«flr«flniiume«rn«iVf(flo*wnoMpt«fer.*rmrawMar 
Mm flmma Mn 1 . 1 1 
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Fmdln9 Way: 
D€bot>nqA^r^«rKtm Grand 


cociMtitiM, aad AnaKf ofler an oatliat ci an 
tkennuve grand nnuf^. 'RestratM* •Kidi li 
gilaiaf traaion among a unalt group of wutnu 
taoaul rciaoani adioUn and policy analyMa* 

WYwt h Crand Strau^y and Why Would You 
WaolOrwr 

A grand ttralfgy » a nation- ataic • theory about 
how ID prodiacc accoiiir lor rudf. Sccnriry hat 
cradaioaalty cncoapaued the preservMion of 
MMcttigoiy. lalrty. icnnoml loargmy. and powe r 
pouikm — the ian be ing the ncccaaary mean* lo 
the ftm thee*. Saaaei haw uadatonalty been 900* 
urilting to mk the lalcty of their paopk to pro* 
loci nattona] wwarngniy. lerHiorMl inirgnty. and 
powor poahion A grand Mnargy muenrrain and 
priomim thmau and poimttal polibcal and •nib' 
tary rrmediea id thrrala A grand tiraaegy contatm 
explanaiioaa iaa why thrtMs enyoT a certain pam- 
iiy. and «dry and hmr the propoaed remediea woaald 
work. A grand itrstcfr » not a rule booku rather, it 
U a act of concepts and argumcnudMC need tube 
reviaited regularly. Sometima nation itjiea wnie 
their grand nraaegin doum in one fdacc. loane- 
rimeathrydonot 

A grand tcraiegy iaa key conoponcnl of a itair a 
overall ferrign policy, bui foreign pdky may 
how nuay goth beyond wenrtty. loclndiag the 
improreneM of the proapertty of utirena at 
honac, or the welfare of peofdr abroad. Theac are 
appeopeialr goah foe a forr^ P’daO'* hul great 
care diould be taken not to cooAaae theae goab 
w«h acoinry gnah at they haw biitortcalfo been 
undmtood. trtt one foil into the trap of prea en b- 
ing acoarily meant foe the aohitioiu to theae goali 
Grand tirategy la uhinaiiely about fighting, a cotf ly 
and bloody bnaenraa. Pnttronmenul citongr. the 
rnk of glahal pandcenki. human HgNa. and free 
ttadr inty be tmpoetaiil and ararthy foreign polKy 


preNc m a fot the Unned States. There may be a 
connection, aa caiaic or co na eqne n ce. betwe en 
theac p foble mt and the mttaiw U.S. dedrnae bod- 
gn, the peocetune depfoymeni of large ILS. faeces 
aniueid the world, the US alliance ttrucinrc, and 
the employ wac n i of US military po«m in war. but 
that n to be demofwtratad, not aatnmod. And d a 
connection ia fonnd. the right aiMwer may be to 
arm raiber than accept the linkage. 

Though ttaiea have often gone waihoni clearly 
oiccd graaid Mrawgics, they do an at thc^ peril 
Grand tfraiegaes aerve four funcifoni. Fitai. 
rcaourcra are invariably tcarce. tf a grand airai- 
egy tnchidea d ea r l y atated p e i ceil A es. it p ro v id t i a 
gnidr foe the allocatien of theae acarce rraonrcca 
SocondL in modem great powen. arvrral btgr and 
co mp la orginiaaiioni mutt coopoaic to achieve 
a ataiea accuriiy gooU. MKaomanagemrm of thia 
cooperation m dtnkoh A ckarty etated grand 
tcraaegy hdpc thete organeraitont to coordinaae 
ihetf activiCics. Thud, inacfir aa grand itraiegies 
pnraue laarreitt abroad, deienencc and perauaaaoei 
of potentiaJ advenaries and reaaeurance of alhea 
and fnenda la petfcrable 10 the actual nae of force. 
Grand nmegaes coenmunicaar wtctmi. nnally. 
clearly itaaed grand alraiegiet aaeaat tnwfnal 
atconnrabtiny. They pernui crtrknm and correc* 
lion when they are propoaed; they orgaiwre public 
docounc when new ptoyecta are niggrated; and 
they allow foe eralnaiian of tuch polican after the 
fact. Grand atralcgira are good foe democracy 

TYto Pr«mfo«s of Restraint 
The analyna below ia guided by a realael depaclaoo 
of international poiittcK an appreciation of the 
power of identity in domeatac and International 
polaics. and a gnm mpeci far the wiliiy and the 
Itmiia of rndhary p ower, Togrther. thete premnei 
cafl for a co iwc r vatrre and rautioui grand ttraarg y. 
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A Gr«rtd Strategy of ftestraint 


ItMlau <kpKi the tMcrmttotMl poj<>c«l ««o«ld 
MAfMKhqr^a re«lm without • lowfn y t. In 
iht» fVftlm, idf-hc^ li ihr nik. Mom lum wab 
10 ocbim u OMKh — l oocmy n pouMr. A«f 
MIC <ui mort 10 Mmed farce, w oil mU wont 
■t keM MMae onned force ifld the rMtcriol end 
iMinea etiea thn coornbuir to ernecd farce, lo 
proMct tbrnwrim effttmi thr worn cere- Suer* 
•rek power, tomr pumir «dwi tbry p cr cc on to 
be *tuflWimt* power to defeiMl ihraurlm end 
•omr dtur eU tbr power chel tbry con. Some 
duM power rccUculy.wtukotbm errihronl 
end ceiMiow. woiting for opportunnic*. Irooecalty, 
Hjpefior rrlitive ponw »f»or Mdi oppormoiry; 
the Mroni typkoUy widi lo $n Miorifer end ther 
Hipertor ciprbilny moy ellow thrwi to do mk 

Stoic* with to MireTwr. Tbry wiH baloiKC ifoinM 
tho*e win loni too prentr faf power, eratider 
Mi| wiwi thrr foeend id do w«b m. In the face of 
■ilOEiry bvildopior ecpmeMCi by oclicrv thrr 
will Mck lo loctcaer ibar own cjpebililie*. pnnur 
eUn. or eim to edMve e combtnetton of ihr twrx. 
Sum wifi eiao *budt peu* To buibud ibnr own 
power, they wtll encourepr other* lo deal wHb 
intcmaiional probkoii, until ibry art forced to 
dral with ihnr problniii thrn u rit * . State* wtO 
‘free ride" and “cheap ridr“ if another ftair i* wtfl- 
inp to do the keavT lifting. 

Nucicat *wr*poni profoondly aflaci the rrlalnn- 
thipa among the •tair* that ptnw** them. NuUrar 
neaponi in the hand* of an admtary raWe the 
iiakc* of any great power clath. Becaoie they are 
«)ttJie inaall rciaiirr to ihcir potentul derti nttne 
p ower , noclrar ew a po n * art eaay lo driner and 
caiy to hide. They arc abo relatively cheap Tbm, 
moderaiely advanced lUict ought lo be capable of 
devcfoping an aiaored abiltiy lo rrtahaie agiifiM a 
tmekar attack by it* pecrv a “iccurc Mtond itnke 
capability.* Even a ragged reulMioo put* naach of 
an opiMaMig tiate*! wealth and population at eiik 


Thk k fMC diflknli fee lUietiTim to underrtand 
and. iboi, they will be my cautiou* in dealing 
w«h other nadcar weapona ttatc*. Ifockar p om e * 
are difhciab to coerce and unpocnble to conquer. 
Nkckar weapon* itrategtcally favor the defanae. 

IdemnT polick* k a Mioi^ iereure of the modem 
world. Though pcopk idemihed with and battled 
for their faimlk*. tribes, and dkni tat annqpaity. 
modem natienalum lua raaied these indtawttona 
to a larger scak. Saner the French rrvoiueion. we 
have seen thr prape nt y for my large giuupa of 
p c opk without blood tie* lo connect their fate* 
together on the haaii of ihaTed language, cullore. 
and bktory Tbcae “imagined coannaanaik** seek 
political power lo advance thetr coUactiwe inMeria 
and lo cBsnrc their coOrcliwc Mirvrral and pros' 
perity. Ambnioiai polkiciaiu lind lhat appeals to 
narionaliam are panicnladf cfiectiwe m period* 
cf phyncal and economic maccuniy. Thu* k bom 
the nation- natc. Nanonahsm ho* been eaie of the 
most powerful polttical forces of aaodeeai times, 
piov ab ag the politkal ener g y that sustained the 
two worll wars, the wars of dccolonuauon, aod 
the nuoarfoua cunfikts that foilowod the coUapae 
of So«tn power, inchidiag the colUpae vmtdwide 
of fiwhi-eihnic states that had survmd brpely doe 
to the nqwrpowrr dok 

Political icimtou argue vehemently about the 
to ui c e s of naiioitaliimi and vdtrihcr or not nation- 
aliMn per w k a source of conflict That said, 
iniensifkaitan of natMMuliNo ha* travekd with 
conflict quite often, ai caosc or conseq u e n ce. 
Nationalksn k a posmful political tool for mititary 
mobiluatioii And nationaham ha* been resurgml 
unce the end of the CoU-War ^cofoglcal coenpeu* 
non. h fnis*i he acknowkdgrd. howr m . that other 
idmitiM have liirwne proven powerful Rritgiou* 
akntitie* are often pan and parcel of nattortal 
akntnM. Soane Mates are inhabMed by mnhqk 
flhnic groups struggling to d eter m * oe the conlcnl 


In 
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of « mHomI idracitf or ftfinQi to Mcode to aub- 
iith their own iwtaao>«uick. Mom wqioraM. the 
•pmd of modem tutneMluni mikn lUta turd 
for ouliidm lo conqforr oad fowrrM 

Though merWarlbr ehcwh i OTmcatofwco* 
rtty Ia MUcmiitonot |toUik«. MiUitarr power ii • 
<nMr inacruMMM. $tudroi» end prortMioom of 
mr urnknuod thM war te caMty and sol ouily 
cootralkd Corl «oo OMMowiir oawrti that war 
to «fi rtlRMien of pobtkK and ihM rmy act in 
war ttoemU be caonected to the uktonaie potoucal 
rad Healaoobati'm.howrm.thati— rcreateiiA 
ewiioatiie W of i(» men ~ of fear, fo^ and frictaon. 
War la an inicnae coropetMton. tubkci to uraog 
emociooa and random eeenta. The acharr em ew of 
palkical fmrpoacs n thua quMr ddfecuh. 

TWU5>««iponcddMcf MfK« Ml haa been the 
aiacnfi-ddherad pmn aoo paidid boodk and dw 
tactical eftocdwe i a of thia w e a p o n haa c i a a u d Mra- 
tegk cenfuaion among pototical laden. They bma 
become enamored vriih the air|daoe ttjring fboee 
the frayv tonnaonr to the obaokaccat or ocmeuiaeM 
air de f e n ae w a p on a erf iir leaa peoyeroua adrenar • 
■a. ptonag wcaporw on key targm of W|^ ahir and 
chher dtoartmm the adumartr entitcly or didnng 
hto owpmrt cn Themeoffareethuategm iAap ; 
c» onto Iff incuticd mainly m monrf The foOenn 
mgifentkm.howrMt.iiniiini How doe* one rum 
the deaiructBin of tatgrta Mo the athtown mn t of 
poiitkal por p cuci* Whetedefc m eofani n d rpen deai 
couatry to ooncemed, military power m lordk. The 
purpoae n nn^ and the dotnictaan of uteahle 
mattary p meerwdl do the tnth. Where p ne po aa are 
moae oxnpkx. nadi aa changing the minda of lead* 
m oe paofdn. or chaitpng the wof they wiD pmtn 
ihonacKea. the organiBlian and em pto y moto of 
mdaaey powor becoma modi more coofficaied. 

In a wmrld characaerued by oMionalni^ an outuder. 
howem pimu fuiwfdl face yen dtthcufaeaimpoa- 
ing a particular pditatal oedrr on a mohihMd peoplr. 

Ml 


world Pdlitkf M Wo Hnd II 

Five factor* c o na tit m e the moM anportam drie> 
cr> of wnrtd poUlio today and in tte fioeciccdble 
future: uaipoliniy— the concemnitonofcapa- 
hdkin in tte handa of the Untoai Scaiea; regional 
halanoet of power rough ofMpoiae among the 
conaeqocMial pow m on the Enraama land mna. 
globalnauoo ~ the tmenae mictraiaMi of much 
of the «Mxld mao a capiultoc oconeany that ctoeaca 
bonlen and the peupe natty of that intenae tniegra* 
tkm to dtonift MCietiea: diffunoo of power — the 
iperad of ndliiaey capacity to mm and iNin-tiaia 
mom and Anally, the dr-myMiheation of nuclear 
wt a po na teohneig g y. «dikh haa permiticd e««n 
poor ttatei to ac^ire then wrapooa. aJbeit tiowfy 
and at conndcrable coM. 
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A Or«nd Strj(«gy of Re$trMi( 


•UMAL wreumr? 

By clnxM nrry icMoiuble vieAMrr. the Uaitcd 
Scales emerged froca the CoU War as oaie of 
the BKHC powerful sums ia hsitory. tu ^rou 
doeneMK prodaci (GDf 1 was aad remalas two 
or three tunes that of its doaest eeeeMiaiK cota- 
peuior. E«en tMoanluaelr after poa-CoU War 
rcdiM-taons, US. msiaary tpradtitf raceeded the 
tomhined drfraae badprti of ummI of the rest of 
the Uffrr powm ia ihe wotM; lodar, it esceedi 
the drirase ipciMling of the rest of the t*ocU 
rombiiMd. U4 l mdiurf lechaolofy. cotmn- 
tioaal aad nadear. tn» Ihr world standard. US. 
intercosMincntal aockar fbeces rrmaiard hrfr 
and capaUc. UA. popalaiioa site exceeds that of 
any other greal or middk power with the cxcep 
1)00 of Chiaa and India, and US. population 
coaiinaes to flow. The American pepulatton. 
thoufh afifif. mil rrmaia naach yoangrr ihaa 
that ^ moat other pow er s The Uaitcd States 
had command of the flohal comaaons sea. air. 
and space— at the War^ cad. and rctams 
ihta command today.* U.Sl lechrucal capaNU 
lies for laacUifeace collecttea domuusc those 
of any othet sure; Indeed, the 11.4. inicUifcacr 
bodprl has toafhly e^aakd the mure defense 
badfris of hriusn or France, two of the woeld's 
nMWt capable military powers, and the oidp oars 
ether than the United States with any flohal 
reach. America envoys a favorable frof raphical 
po ai tio a . wah weak and frseadly netfhboes to 
the north and tooth and oceans to Che cast aad 
west The CoU'War artwoek of fkibal alliances, 
cooplcd wah massiw mwesiments lit urat^H 
lilt, five the Unricd States the ability so pot largr 
forces alawst a n ywhere there la a coasiltne. la 
1991. five U.Sc divitsons reached Saudi Arabia ia 
fbar moatlis. and nearly ten ia lii months, h ia 
no wonder Charles Krauthammer called thu the 
uaipolae aioiaeM: and a is no wonder that the 
term has slack. 


*lml *am taoBMarCmna >«BW)*saaiod«l aymPt' 


aaamnai naiAacas 

Althoufh the Uiuecd Stales ia the peeaniaeiM 
power in ^obai politics, conseipaential powers are 
to be found cn Eiarasu. mchidinf Bauii. China, 
aad lapaa. aad the peimyal Watcea European 
powers. France. Gerauny. and the t'nlied 
Kinpfcim. who can toamimcs concert these capac- 
ity; and chat of other Earopcan stales, ihrouf h the 
European Union fCU). ladw nay soon aacend 
to the cMb of cooaen u emial poswes. but ii is not 
<)uiac there yet. In contrast to the bloody first half 
of the twentieth century; rou^ balances of power 
cxiat at both cadi of the Euraaan land maaa. The 
poHibiUcy that a Earasun he f r i noa could arise 
aad develop euffkient power throufh imcrnai 
mohdirnwa and external comiucM to match US. 
capatnlny aad afnificaaely thicaacn 11.5. sccuray 
te rcmosc. la the kaf term. China sacau the moat 
likely candidate to do so. Inti even before confront- 
mg the Utieied Sutts. n mil need to avrreome 
many difhcah obeijcfes. 

Ratal » incapable of coaguenni Weaera Europe: 
it does not have the eoonoauc. demographic, or 
mtlttary capacity lo do so. Independently, the 
peinapal vtcsiem European states arc incapaUc 
of conquering Ruiai^ and the CU is iasolhcieaily 
nfuird so concert thear pomr to do so Europeaai 
possess, after the United SMev the uamd most 
capable set of miliuey forces Ui the world But 
these fbtees are divided among the mafoe aad 
miaoe European powers aad they conld not caally 
be coordieused fee poanive tmlnary actioa on the 
scale of an offensive aimed at Ruuu. Imfecd. some 
wonder ««hechcr they can be coordinated effec- 
tively fee modest huauniurian intejvtniionii in 
Afeica. Riuaia, France, aad the UK possess strong 
nuclear detei r e n i forcrv whkh would make con- 
ventional or nuefeae tggrrisina sokidal. Europe 
may be a strategically stable as it has ever been, 
with or wtthoin the US. pretence 
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Fk<»dlA9 Out Way: 
Detoatit^AjnehconCnindStrotrgy 


Hud) h«i b««fl mMie ol ibe rapul (rotrtb uf 
ChiM'k CCOAOMtC Utd MiUlMjr pOUMMl If iHf 
cMifc QiUim pofwUiloA <«• br tfovghi iato 
« aio^rraisH laAutrul tconoBry. the natton'i 
poimiul power will be imly cnonaou. TWt uid. 
lipea. Dot Qiiaek itill hat the lecoad roott poeeiM 
ecoDcany m the vaaVl. I^iaiioe ideDcc tad lecb* 
nolofy rmaiiu abead ei QunaV Mpan 
tad producet atore cocafin. tophttuetted <oa« 
•amcr tod ctpiitl pDodt Uhta doet China, h tlto 
producet Bioee tofdiMictted taetpoory. Seitutc 
lapaa’i pofnlactoci « imallef. at pee ctptu COf 
it anidi briber tbta ChiatV bt tbilay lo ctimi 
fctoorm from ilt ecoooiay fot oaliuty purpeaet 
a thevdore hifhce. U the two f ni weti dttrad t Und 
bordcf. Ouat'i vatily Urfet |>opttlaiaQn (ovU 
petna ii to threaten Ii^n. drtpiie China't rclt- 
live povetiy. Iipan tad Cbiat art tepartled by 
water, thua, oeilbtr can even hepe to iavade the 
other waboot a aiitibe mobilitairoo tad. gma 
the dsfbcuJty «4 Itrir amptubteai opcraiioiia. r>ca 
that aitghi aot woeh. Ftwiher. Chuit it a mKicat 
power tad, ihrtelore. Japan couH aol ebaiimpt it 
waboul great ntL Moat etpceli agree that Japan 
ia a *acaf anefear* power. A truly boctile China 
aroaU tpiicUy HMi tttdf facing a aodear Japan, 
wbkh would ibea be aO but iinaua liable. Both 
Japan tMl Omn# are trading Mate* and are vulner 
able to rerioua cconootk coaaeiq urate* froai a war 
at tea. Yet, tbrir vulawrabalKy b rac^eocal and that 
eulaerabtlfty teems to fall well «ben of the abiitty 
of caher truly to ttraa^ the other. Finally. Cbina 
facet a rapadiy growing potential adversary in 
India, tn a cotapetnioa with J^ma, ChiatY tear a 
not tenirr. Ultimately, if Qima a barely cempeu 
live with Japan, then « b far from caanpetbtve wbh 
the Uaned States. 

An amlMiou* Chsna could think cf pbcig north 
tmo rdaitvely under populattd. and rrtource nch. 
I^6c Rttiaa It will not br loog befeee SUawM 


wiU leae ita ability ao defend tbcae areai with 
noo • nuclear foecct. Wbetber it wonld risk nudear 
ww ID bold tbb land oe rpaietly cede K le Chiacae 
coocrd may turn out m be ibr moat unpoetani 
urairgK peoblem of tbb emtuey. But « b a prob- 
lem abooi wbkb the Unbod Stales can do bttle. 

OLonaufanoti 

Oobaiiaatma and the doctly aiaocMied proccM 
of modernity are both impoeuni fecu cf global 
pcblica. I dtbne globaliaation as the spread of 
c ap tt th t m acroas the globr and the intcnabca 
two of i n l tintt i uu al trade, maoufacturiog, and 
u f mt mcnL Tbta b enabled by the combniing 
ianptovfmcata in all modes of iraiMpeetatHM 
far goods and people. Tbe tnfaemation lecbnoi- 
ogy muhition has made potable on a gjubal 
teak Icnr-cott. highbaadwidtb cotnanunba- 
ticina. GlobaJujCioo has UrgHy been embraced by 
US. buatness and pdiiacal dues a* a good thing 
and it ceitataly offers economic opportunsiy to 
many formetlr eidadad from most of the benrits 
of modenuiy. 

AU of thb opportunity and change comes at a 
coat, hmwem.* Specibcally. H acederaaes moder- 
aby. Tbe intmnfifwwn of induartaJ capnaUam 
to the laie 14th century aocially mobdited largr 
munben of people far pditiu by dMetqnmg ihev 
traditianaJ ways of life, drawing them into ebbs, 
ibbyecting them lo the new msec unties of indui- 
trial capttaJiam. and etposing them lo regnbr 
tntenae pobilcal cemaamucstion. CfabaUucion b 
bkdy to have similar effects in many paru of tbe 
world. Tboae aocially mobdued far pobiici m tbe 
kale t4tb century became vulnerable to tbe appcab 
of funnnaltstv communiaia, and faactata. wbo all 
offered aampfe and powerful tdrofagira of lolidancy 
and mcluaioo, especially in tioaes of cconcenic and 
pdilkal unccftainly. Predktiona about the pace of 
population growth and urbarutatasn over ibr nni 
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A Gr»nd SfrMegy 


trwraJ <kc>dw dul the ^cvdopuif world 

will sec « Meodf Mipfiy of urbonued chnem at the 
lower ewd of tlw lacome tcale, apenenong acuar 
economic ««d penonal mMcurey. m the tame tune 
that fluxlefa icchAolefr opttti them to intenie 
ma&t aunmunicuioni and lUnuJuMoutly pcraiks 
tmall tndf pendent p oay le commuauate dtrcctlf 
with Utfe nuahen ef pccffe.' Thcae tndtvidualt 
wtU wrani pciMual protect ton and partkifniien 
and ihry wdl fee inlncrafele le polittcaJ mofetUia- 
tkm on the batit of almtny poliutt. (ntafar at thr 
povetfimrtMt of nuirf dcnlcp w f cooairwt wiU 
hart a hard tinM karpinf with ilirte demands 
poiitkal r at i rprrrut m will fend frnik pround for 
apprala board on the reanr m i i on of traditional 
valuta. Gfobalizalioti add* MNnr nrw campbcatiaiM 
M tlirae old proceaiea. The inteniitp of interna' 
tiotul trade and investnunt makca M ea<r for 
potiakat enttepecneun to tdamr feret y ien far local 
problrt. The enhanced ability to communkair 
and travel nukei il poaafole for bke'tniaHlrd iroupr 
In differmi counirw to hod each other, to oeft- 
ntce. and to cocfietaic. 

To the fmetK proMmu poaed by ifoballraiion 
mnat be added tbe pentltar tinder of the Arab 
world. There, pan -Arab and Idannc idenlirua 
(wetiap. and do to in coantrira wnh a contbiiwd 
popolation of more than UO miUaan. Pofnilatton 
growth uti urbanuaCMM both proceed ifwce. bm 
econotBK growth lap. aod the political orp- 
naracion of thcae coumrtn leavei «aM Dumben 
bereft of any tenac of control oocr ihrir polakat 
deicinaea The oil wealth of tome Arab countrica. 
comptrrd with the pove r ty of to maarr oth- 
era. fneh re ae ot meti t Oil and |u aho brtnf the 
inaertau and pretence of the gnat powm to the 
region, capocially the United Suiea The entet- 
gmee of an aconeankally and mditanly aocceatfial. 


Weatemued Irwuh libml democ ra cy » brarl <«• 
n theif midM icrwca both aa a focua of afenUiy 
polltkaanda reminder of the eticni of Arab point' 
cal faahirca Uiue the end of tbr Second World War. 
Macro-levd economic and techawlogteal forcet 
and tpecificaliy regtonal charactcrtaaica ihwt 
combane to ctcaae fortik ground in the Arab world 
far extrmutit boaidr to the rxutiag loarmataanal 
political and aconomu lyurma. 

fan ouvwuon or aoaiaa 

The ddfoaion of power, npocially of mtlilary 
ca fne u y, k a critkal dmfofcncnt of the laat two 
dreadea Ahhoogb the Ihiiaed Slaiet beet frw. rf 
anj^pUonUe competitoniaibeopenoceant.or 
■pace, or e^ in the aar at ntediuni and high ahi' 
lodet. luiicMi italet and groupa have learned how 
to compete wuh the Amerkani on thru home 
liarl la infantry combat, rwihleaa. commiitcd. 
and oftemunea ikilkd Somaha. traipa, A%ba«h 
and miaccUancout al Qaeda fighten bate directly 
fought USl forcca. They widom *wia.* but they 
do make ibr Amertcana p«y. Somali Ira^ and al 
Qonle au defnue gunnm have ihoi down doiem 
of UA hdksptcn. mainly with heavy mecKinr 
gum and rocfcet-proprllcd gienadca. Serb SAM 
eperaaon, peunarily oalng I97(h tec h nology. «hot 
down fow US- aircraft. b«N wfhcwntly complicated 
U.S air opcraltoni that mod Serb greund forcei 
in ICooovQ Mjrvivrd tbr 1909 «r caaipoign II 
m wortb noting that ah of tbrw opponenta peo^ 
md from ihr vaat anmala of ibr farmrr Wemaw 
Pact — cip ecuPyiUinfanrryw ea pena~much 
ef whkh haa lince foUtn into the wrong handa. 

Al the «anw ume. the ability to tnanolMtute Mich 
im a poiH haa rprrad Simple fang range artih 
Irry rockela and mecc comple i anii'th^ miiailn 
manufoctured in Iran turned up m the hand* of 
Hciboltab in the lununer KN)6 war with brael 
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Findm9 Our W«y: 
OfbaengAmrrkanCnindiftattgy 


Accordmi to thr U.S lovrrnmml. <e«t»po«»ctiU 
of the Ei|4otn«}f Forowd Pmnrator (EFf). off- 
root*. •Miartnortd vtlikir ntor*, daKowrcd in 
Iraq were manbetured aod supplied bf Irao. 
whacls Mirely has more sophisiKatcd vmkms of 
the tame weapoo* ui (reater numben !■ ^mps oo 
ihr other stir of the boedee. Irao to abo om of the 
world’s larprit peoditcmof new warheada fee the 
ubiquiMNU Soeirt-drsi(nc<d RPG 7 rocket -propelM 
penade laBOcker. Moee onniooiulf. Iraniaa antos 
nponers now offer viaioii devices foe sale, tf 
these devices work, an area of pte j amed apiihcant 
U.S. tactical supcrionty la infantry corabat wtO 
soonwaac. 

More li^MirtaM thaa the profifeeation of low- and 
medmm-techoohny coarmitmal sw^tona to the 
apparem spread of nuliiary eipcrttoc. The com* 
biaation of qiaaltiy conventional wcapooa. larpe 
nombrn of commitud younf anea. p eov ea lacuca, 
and coenpeaent traiatng that to drve^ adapted to 
urban, soburban, and rural eavirotonsmat. wbich 
favor toifancry, hm p reserved mcanlafftal com* of 
coenbal for hiph-technolopy pound fortes. 
Coots fKaiale if U.&. oe other We st e rn foecet 
mtend to settle inao other couatrses to re fo rm their 
politics aad arc then farced toao loof cotoftterin- 
surpeacy campaipia. 

nuoian Hsouroaanon 

fust asconwnCKMMl military tcckniul and tacttoal 
capocity has diffasad. so Km the capacay to dcsipi 
and biaild nuckor weapons. U.$^ pohey makers 
were wrpniifiply succeoaful in etwarinp that oody 
oar nuckar sucerssor stole would rmcfft from 
the wrrdLjp of the Soviet Vaion ~ R iaasta. Three 


•tales have, however, fouad thetr own ways to 
tw a clear we ap o n s capocity tonce the end of the Cold 
War: ladla. Pakasian. and Neeth Korea. Iran may 
be Bcrl and Israel his keif boea assumed to have 
developed a Bodrar weopoa Thoopk these Mates 
vary ia their respcctrve economic and technical 
capaactrs. they each developed a nudeai capabilny 
oa rdtotivcly chin resource bases. Thia tells us that 
MKlrar weapon* lechnoloty to no bnprt mysiefi* 
oiaa or partkolarly costly The Itvt oripnat mKfeoi 
powen set up a Koclrar Non-Prolifrrstion Treaty 
and rvfitoie. vAkh has failed to aebtow noto-pro- 
hfe talioto; it has achieved *ilmv* praiifeeation. Thr 
I rrii on of these new nuclear powe rs , therefore, to 
that prolifrrstioo caanoi be peevemed: it can only 
bemanapd. 

Tht U.S. Rotpomo: Th« Grind Stnttgfy 
Consonsus ind Its Costs 
faacc the cad of the CoU tt^r. the Amrrxao 
foretfu policy establish mem has padiaaDy con* 
verped oo a hipbly aciivtst pand rtf atepy for the 
tlaitcd Stales. There ia now liiile dtsapteement 
aaaong Repohlican and Democratic forcipn policf 
esperu about Ihr threats that the Uniacd Suars 
faces and the rrmsdirs it shoukl pursue.* This 
•tralrfy hea pendoced or vnlt produce an eroalea 
of U.S. p ower, an lacreesc in U.S. state aad noa- 
sute eppooenu. aad an epidemic of irrespoasAlc 
behavior oo the part of U.S. albcs ihrouph acts of 
omtoaioo oecommniaon 

Denaocralk and Republtcan iirstcpsii alike 
hold that Ihr moM imminent threats ate to U.St 
safety TcTToriam. basically Islamu w oeipn, 
to the hey peobfem, h to cauaod by lomeihint 


ton m ■ as ato aMtoso MO a a ana «■ o oaaoto aim n aoM teaer • An^ aim 
urim a fn W ^ihd>ii»mw*Via*iauOpinanitomlwmtiMCitoes*mimtotm'to l to — a to at i 

amv to to itoomMfmmo ani • M In nviom AMS bawao SiiM umoa’ toiap tto* 

(Ml >Aaa vwweonr mm aUwotoeor imwu ^wwom to tow or mma mom owv newto • 
mwnnOOiomiraon tomeanvMvetoit taOroo toio*aato«odiapu|o— —m onto li 
otoom aumorOtoitorOaSM|»mito»aaaUniaavOtowto<wstowwtonatoaa>aatoMtot 
onww»atoooom*****baiwttotnmiq*smawomOarm»u«watoimnwiiton>a>oi 
• am Mr toe bs tooiipM to too toK* hr »• M ton in tom m 


onwiMitowhoa 
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A Gr^nd Scr«t«9y oi Retf r*tn( 


ch«l t* wfOAg wMli Arab Micarrir m ftMlKuUr but 
•Uo thr tddrian << other bUnak c omu riei. toeb 
«• PahifUa *Rofw* itstn, wkh iaiermi aad 
fcrms of pp ygniia M difi feieat frooi our own. a 
wiUiBfBCM ao use lore*, aad. in the wocii caec. 

•A MclMiMtoo to oc^irr nadear weapons Ibnai a 
doaeiy related threat because they auy aaaM ter- 
roeitls. FaM ataira, and the aknuiy politkt that 
travila with them, are abo a icnoua ihrcia not oaty 
because they produce or aurturr inTortata, b«l 
abo be ca use they prodoce human n|hu mtalnm. 
rrfupm, and criw. The posadiility of a loaa of US^ 
uidnence b ao omarchan| threat and. thua. the 
tm of a peer couDpetitor la a teal but at chb tune 
dtstaM probbra. 

Thr cow senaua th ar el u fi ta pfiu t t s a U.$. frmnd 
ttratefr of aarvnan. The Ihulcd Slalei must ronaia 
the Mfooftit mdiiary power in the uoiid by a aery 
wide imtiptn. b iboukl be srilliag to uk farce aeid 
pmeneiwdy, rf need be. on a taape of bauca.* The 
Untied Scales iboukl endeavor to chiiy other 
aocteoa so that they look more like ours. A smrld 
ef d froocrac t fs would be the safest |faba) cm iron- 
mcM fee Aanerka. and the Unnad Scales ibould be 
srdbng to per conskkrdfa coiCi to produce such a 
wceld Adduionalh. Amenta ihouU dtnctly man- 
apr if pkm al saruruy rrbeiteMhips in aerr earner 
of the svorld that is of straicfic importance, which 
locfeamifly b emy comet of the wceU. The risk 
that omkar weapom tooU "fall" mto the hands of 
nukac ncM-staae acton b sopreat that the Lfaerd 
Slates dwuki be snUing to take etlraotdmary mm 
mm. indndini ptm w liwr war. to keep rntpsoom 
coo ntna from acqwnnf these wetpoai. 

The key dsfkrencc b etween thr two pofaltcal 
parties lies in attuudes tcmaid intcmaiioawl 
imciiutioAs: Pcnmcraii like and truti them. 


RepuMicaAt do not. ftrpublacans accuse 
Ontucrats of a wdlmpicss to lacnhce US MU' 
creignty to their ofgtntmiom Thb b not thr 
caae. Democrats obscure thaa they hke and mist 
international insinucioris because they think that 
the great p mwer of the Unllad Stales srlU perme it 
to wrne the rubs and dnmanale the outcomn The 
bgjliniacy of any gben outcome achieved in an 
inirrnaciooal imaeution snll rbe due to the pro- 
ersaes that hare been foOosmL but these procnsci 
can be coetroilcd lo produce the outeomei that 
the Uoawd States denm Legnnnacy wiH lower 
the corts foe America to get its «ray on a lange of 
asues. Deniocrais expect that inacr national tmuits* 
uaaa will thus produce a net gem in US. cnfaience. 

U.S. strategists have responded lo the facts of the 
pcuC-Cold War woiM wnh costly natioiul secnriiy 
policies chat produce new probbins faster than 
they mho currem ones The great coocentralion of 
power in Amcnca skews the lecumy policy debate 
•owaid aciivUm. If the global dutributian of power 
were mote equal. U.S. polky nsakers would have to 
be mure cautious about the prcuccts they choose 
The rsistmee of a peer comprtiloe would tnjcci 
into tbe U.S. polky drhtle a pcrsistenl qnncion; 
Will ihb pfoiect hdp oc hart our abclriy to deter 
or contain country X’ Moreover, n b tempting m 
any case lo imagine that with ihb much power, the 
Unned Slates could orgsniM a aafr world, once and 
for aU. where America remams the acknowledged 
milnary and tdealagical leader. 

A tealiai iniernaiioaul retalions ihconst (which 
I am) preduii ihai thit much power will tempt 
the United Stales toward aclreism and that the 
corahusation of acthrism and power b bound 
to dtfcomfii other tutes. At the same time, the 
great contenlralion of Amrrkan p owe r makes 


nwitnswpanawnamrmaw— fauQUimkrnrmnmw fanmwiwanUmphnrnneUmaaBnrauHUvMinMuc 
wUrwwweaovwttrWMayUUwnmUwtnqesmibavtwweawweanUrawstlurwtuaueaUmastwurwartMuuw 
rrnranumilirmnmam^utwwunetwmenannmarVMt mwarseaauriwuUdu'biiMvuraiipxrmwvuih 
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Finding Our Way. 
DrtatinqAmtrKonCtafidUtotrgy 


dir«« opftouitan to the Vatcni Sum dlffi- 
cull aad dangirrou*- NcvcnIwirM. lum 
•rr doing uImi Umt can lo ptoircc thar o«rn 
national uilcmta. Some fear U.S^ freedom of 
action and Ihc poanktlnr of being drawn into 
policie* inimical to tbeir iniermt. They warn an 
ability to distance ibeauelvet from the United 
Sum if tbey mutt, even u they "cheap ride" on 
the U.S. acenrity umhreUa- 

Tbc EU hat gradually Mrengthened kt ability 
lo ran mtliury opcrationt to that they can get 
along without the Unieed Suiet. if they mutt. 
ParadoKically. ihetc tame European tuut, in 
their NATOguiac, under-invett in military 
power conaegucMiy conttrainang NATCA eflon 
in A%lianittan. Other aiaica fear that U4. poli- 
cka will hurt ihrir inarrettt mdnccily and look 
for wayi to concert thetr p ower. Rutna and Ouna 
have reached out to each other in the Shanghai 
Cooperation Organiaation. Still oihm ctpcct VS 
a t te m ion a to be directed ttraight at them and they 
improve their abdnics to deter U.S. mtlnary action 
oe directly engage the Unttad Sum in combat. 
North Korea and Iran portue nnclear wrapent. 
Iran afeo tut developed a contonitonal capdbtlity 
m tndkt coau on the Unkad State* in the Cuff and 
haa haen imyduttid in uidicliag aoch cotta in Ira^ 
To the ceteni that the Unttad Stale* caotinue* ki 
cwrrrnt policy path thc*e tcactioiw will c onti nu e 
and they wdl dowty incresae Ihr cotti of fotuir 
ULSi actrriam at wdl aa rednee the propennty of 
other* to (ooprraae m order to ihai* thew coats 

Other ttalri ukc advantage of largeue to 

improve thetr own poanioiM. aomrtunc* agaimi 
USk tmerctts They are not free ndrrv but rather 
reckkit driven. The Tatwaneae nttioiulitt party 
in power for the latt eight year* •cemed bent on 


caonog a coofrontatioo with mainbad China that 
the Unalad Suac* wid m d to fwMd. AmeiKa helped 
make tvari the prvrmmcm military power of the 
MuhUe tatt to aaiorc na aecuray; ■ haa ined that 
poanton m inctcaae lU bold on land* taken in the 
1467 war. which the United Suaci bdirve* mutt 
fwerl to PaJcttmian conitoL The occupolton haa 
harmed the US- poittion in Ihr Arab world. 

Amencao actmwn alao intcracta wrUi glohaliia 
lion to provoke negatnv teaenuo* to the U4. 
Inaofar aa the UX economy fe the largrtt and moil 
dynamic m the world, the forcei aaaoctatrd wkh 
globeiixaciott^trade. ^obaJ tupply chaina. invril' 
mnM. trmk and commuiucatione'^will edWn 
be aaaocaatod wkh Ammca by thoae cap er wn a ng 
thr conaciiorace*. Mkical rntrrprrneur* in the 
dndopiog mrld will find k npcdient to attrilwK 
the diffecuhie* etpcnenced by thcM urgrt popula 
tioctt to the acticNw of the Unned Sum An aciivttt 
foreign and iccunty policy makea ihe UnKed 
Sum the moot dbvioui unkand face of globaltra- 
lion. When US. artivitra lurm to direct military 
I n l ii i iH i u n In the affair* of othar coontric*. local 
poblical leader* can rely on the mott cfemrittal of 
force*, natiofulkm Hott profdr who haw formed 
any ccdlr c lrw idemny ttrnogly prefer to ran thetr 
own afhin and can gncrally be retied upon to 
mki vwlendy thoar who try to rtoaganiie their 
polnica tt gnapoinL Sometime* uach m owm em * 
arc vttak. but one ought not to coniit on n. 

Aaidr from Saddam Huwr*n^ attempted atnaih- 
and-grab r u kbwy of Kowsil. Ihr fir«r iroubfevoanr 
coidlactaof thr poai-Cold War world wrrr iaarrnai 
and centered on idcnitty.'*Grwnthr*ttakiir«aef 
Ihe opposnioD. the Unated Siam paid a wrpria 
ingly hi^ price to immrnc in ihcac diapucca. 

For the U-S. mdiury, thk included Onrrt Storm'* 


**aittmnattannr«r»wmaaattaanato*<*aednmnaaamin|n*totnMtfaMa minaawnMaainmiaMuaeaattr 

iwtwttk*attnm>iue w aiWi awmnnt***n»wii*nar<enrMaatttttt[wawattaata»*wamnaa*a*wttmin»aa# 
avcm an tote* waaaaeawamnww warn vrtmirnmitthwamHw'nwecamnnrnimaawammoa ma-Ma'amak 
towmatt « « umt 
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A SUMe^y of Retfi «nl 


ufthap^ potlKfifM i« the rdicUiMt in MCth- 
cm «ikI MMrtlimi Ir*q imI ciril w«n in Scmb* 1M. 
Bomu. and Kimowd. UiS. Iradcnfatp CKbrwd 
RulitarT iMerwotioo tp aaop the Rwamla pncKidc, 
bul thoae im the Qialon admanaitmioa «*lw made 
tliu deoaon all rtfnt M and cntks of ihia 
policyr bdirw that uadi an loicmMMiA «<o«ld ha»v 
bc*ti aoiy ami Mxcaufol 

The ^tproadM to iheae conAico Wwe ca ■ 
taan liniilaniin, rooted la U Ubcraltam. adikli 
eaahi iW taikMul caUuUatng MMlivtdaal and 
thiu uadrftrttmaio the power of loyratiy' le iba 
proi^. Ammca waa uaually Mirpaaed bf ooc «e 
nawe of the fcdkmtng: the owtbrrak of (eeUbet 
Kaelt. thecxieM of |roup amb«ioaa. the taUmilT 
of vkdeoee. ihr iMriMiiyr of |i o o y brahm. and 
the (oat and dimtion of airf II.& inilnary dioel 
Id uMervfffir. Ttiia myopia cf caa e d party liari and 
pmiited. Krpoblican aecunty itraaefuta «*ctc aa 
wrpnaed and conlonoded by the Uoodr. Mobboe n. 
aaid rcnltenl tdcfNtcy pclMici of Iraq aa the Qanloo 
AdflitaeMrMKMk «eaa ua Konaihi, Bwanda. Boaoia 
and Koaovo. The McracMtom of the Otaaoii yean 
ahouht hove tenod aa a ararnfnp. The IhMcd Um» 
ia UclA$ a half-tiiUion dollae bill foe the direct 
(oata of Ui effoet in Iraq, an rffoet that haa aeei- 
oualy dimufrf the U S Army and haa lerwd aa a 
Bchool foe iilaadi (fohacrv 

Oeaptie the |rrai power of the Unned Stacra. Ha 
naaiooat aecartty eatabhihmenr ia partatulaily 
ill aunni aa a uraaegy that focuaca ao heavily cm 
intervention into the internal poiiciial affatea of 
othera. The U.$. naciorul laciartry riiaWnbment. 
indndiag the inacUigcoce afrwka and the State 
Depaeianrae. mruina than on indiriduali «eho 
amdentand other coitntnei and their odiurca and 
afieik ihctr Itngiiajfi The Chitted Suica aecnu 
lo lack Millkicnl numbm of analyata. diptomaii. 
advuon, and tnldlifmcc afenli for the array of 
gfobal rtigafrtnffe opponunmn ui which ■ it 
ineoteed. Moerover. it ahould be admitted that 


a food many people who are cafiabir find their 
vDcationa in non- gover n mental organitatiooa. 
They are more intercated an repeeaenting the 
peoblema of the placea where they woch and 
arudy to the US. government and public than 
figuring out what the United Staiea ahouU do 
in Ihcae pUcea from the poiait of view of ka own 
aecurity iniceeata Additionally. U.l polilactani 
arc rchKtani to petmde aagnifkani funds for 
oon milMary pe^ecu overacai. Whether or not 
foeetgn econoanK aataataoce prodncca much 
long term benefit m the recigieni counertet. u it 
an unporuAi tool of an acltvUt foeeiga policy. 
Wfihoui It. the center of gravny of U.S. feeeig n 
policy effoeia ahifta to the military. 

V\ aclree ground forcea. which carry the wci^ 
of efforu lo traiwfonn ocher aocwtiea. have been 
rdattvcly muO nnee conacrgNmai waa abandoned 
at the end of the Vwtnam War. The ah-vobantecf 
US. ground feccea ahrurUi quicUy from tbcie end 
of Cold War peak of nearly one mallaon, ttaching 
4TQjOOO In the Army and )uat under 170,000 in 
the Maiuiea in 200). By coenpartaon, the United 
foaiea had 440.000 Army aoldarra and Marinea an 
Vietnam in IMO out of a total itrengtb of nearly 
2 miUacn Even vnlh the tOO/MO-penon incrcaae 
now pledged by Itcpnblicana and Demoemt. U.l 
ground foecra will remain Mnali It ia difftcnlt 
to maintain more than a third of a peofoaakmal 
ground force in cumboi at any erne tune wMhoui 
mflrring rctemaon. rccruNmenu and tratnlnf 
problrmi. Roughly half of AnMcacan forcea are 
corrcwly deployed and thn ia uoderatood to be 
uaaaMauuble. Half of Iriq'a land area ami popuU- 
uon eaaeiUuBy awai b wed the Army and Marinea 
over the laat frve yaara and th^ detnandv of that 
fight have turned UI ground forcea into *1raq 
only* capabilitrea. Other poaadde UI advmar* 

«a dwarf Iraq in popubtaon Iran it nearly three 
IMnct at poptaknit and Pakwtan b neatly tix tunca. 
A rrnbingril period of pence, vart wma of money. 
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RndWtgOurWar- 

DH>otif*g American GfOf>dStfCttgy 


Afid « •ttflmnf MoMny mitht Allow a •^ticAM 
ttfmmom ci ftoiAnd tonA* witIwMM conAcnp- 
imi tNii rvrti a rrcura lo iW Cold WAr pcsk wauU 
br (Mufftcwoi 10 tncvt ihr probkfiu rataod by ao 
AclmM pind ftmcfy. tftfceAttAcInof S<pwti w 
1 1. 2001. coufM «mh the drnMndi of the wor i« 
tn(^ have ool pfoduced a poltticat contmoi fat 
ihr rciwiaannnic of cocHcripuan. ■ la hard lo aec 
tekaiMoald. 

The UiNiad Stem alto tonm lo lack lha domeuk 
poirtkal (^lacflr lo •nwratf MHkimt malrruJ 
rvMNarcAi to Mipport at face y i poftcy om ihr leaf 
term. Thr \mfnKAa public baa brrn tniaod by 
iu petakum lobe chary of tasn. AiarcAulLlhc 
U.5^ povcramcM hat finaiiccd noch of m lecunty 
efibrti MKC ScfAcanbcr li %nih borrowed aaonry. 
bvm ot^riouA Mcanty rdaied um, such aa a ut 
on lAioliar to dticourafe cofiMumpcion lo h^ 
%«aa Ammca off unporiod oil. had no polakal 
apomon. tl « dafkuh to bd«vc iku U5. hcfr- 
many can kiof be hacnccd with borrowed enoncy 
EconoittMU Mcna unwonted About the mum of 
lorcain debt ibr Unacd Smei hat aemn— Uacd. 
nocuif that debt aa a tharc of US. CDf n lanafi* 
ably low compared le oihn adviMcd indoairiA] 
powm. Anrrka. howrvet. will toon add ihr 
ftaniKtagof ibt rrtirmwnf and hrahh caieof A 
hufc cohort of baby boamrrielirMe to k> ferrifn 
policy bilk 

The ACtwM ^nd atratefy that k curemtly pee- 
Icfred by the mdoimI wcurity eeiibliahnamt en 
both partiTA thuA has a tragic ^nality Enabled by 
iu fireai power and fearful of the negative cnee 
pCA and poaaibilitie* e n ge n dered by globaltzatton. 
the Unnad State* haa trwd to gri ni armi aeoueid 
the probktn; h hni eoughl more coMrol B«i ibii 
polky iniectA ne g n t iee energy mto global polibcA aa 
(gakkly aa It fenda enrtnaet to vangauh. k prompto 
liiiri to try ID balancr US pom* however they 
can and it prompli pcopIrA to imagtnr that 


AnericA It ibr eource of their tronUca. Moeeovrr. 
Irag thould be Aecn aa a harbengrr of co*U to 
canoe. There oute enou^ capacity and moehn' 
tion out there in the tmefd to lignahcanely merraae 
the coau of US efibrta to directly manage global 
poliricA. Mdic Mipport fat thia policy may wane 
befare peefbgacy m daountahcA US p owar that N 
b ccceoc * unMieratfiabb. But n would be unwiae lo 
cottot on thia penfenr outcenw. 

A Grnnd SerMn^y of Ab$traleii 
If MCiiriry » about dceerring c* dcfenduig agiinai 
ihicaca to niety. Mmatigp ey. tcmiofiil inaegnty. 
and powmr poeiban, vdial ia to be dooef The tinned 
Sufica ihauld ho«T lb tec overriding obfectma: tbe 
premvatton of tea power and power poeilMiv tbe 
reduction of as ptdnical and emouonaJ aabcncc in 
the eyea of popukiiona Mllertng the lanacuenka 
iiiocUird w«h cncry imo the modem glnbahwd 
wortd. and the weakening of lUtca and non-rtaAr 
actara inAeni on macfing vaifencr agaanit Ihe Uniird 
S UA t* . h It net eaay to pnnue ihcar goala nmulu- 
Momly An activiai mini ion haa been Inrd and it 
not wuriing. The tbiterd Scalea te grtting weaker, 
alien difwty: na aalmwe m the eyea of othrra hni 
mc a c ai od; and aJ Qaeda Mema no weaker than it 
waa on September II and ii, in fed. atguaWy nmi' 
gcr A lew ActhrinaraarfywmbJ week better 

nn eouncsce ransaorww ux eonen 
For now. moat thicau to Amertca are mm thrcait 
to US a ove r et gn ty oe termona] iniegmy. The 
country ia in no danger of c o ngne rt oe daktata 
from thoac more capablr. US tcrmonal iniegmy 
ia Mcure the renaona theic dangm arc wnaU ia 
becauae the US power poaiiion n nceikiM ^ 
any power poateion thaa aUowt a couanry to ihmk 
about rwnmng the imrid ought to pronit ampfe 
capability fee defrnac Protecting this power 
poenion ia an imponain gonl. bm imenrr armed 
mtemAtional Actnrtam ia the wrong way to proceed. 


••I 
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A GiAixt StiM«gir of Rnti«nl 


Ftmt. the Uaited Sum ihouU low«r it> partki- 
pMMMi tn refKMMl »ecarity KheBct. A> atfoed 
Mfikf. a rDUfk balance al powf ntm esisu in 
iaraaU. If aftd a* rrfioAal powm ffow arong 
ccioufh lo ihaMim ibrif ne u bbor*. and pfibapt 
ukknairly tbttaara ILS- knrmit, local acton ««U 
wUh to balance that powrr- Thr Unlkd Slam 
iboaM pmerw an abtlny to hrip o«l if n c «a - 
aarr but ihould rrmain Minfy in tbia rrfar^. 
Otbrra abontd fit orfanmd and di| into tbnr 
own pocket! bafore Ammcana ibow op. tbua 
Mving U.S. leMMircea for other urn ontil lbr7 
are realkf needed; theae etber nm mu/f incrcaae 
overall U.S. capabilrtm if property i n veued.” 

A more diuam laance to tkeae refaon» woold 
likely increake UJ. tnfkoeftce. Currently. U.S. 
Lntere!i b taken loe granted and local actoe* do 
Ititle lo earn U.S. luppcet.'* 

The UiL forward atance pokca and prod* other 
•uaei If Hilt. Chwa. or Iran wtahci lo make 
them Kh w! enemaei of the United Sum. it ooiald 
be better to pot the omn on them. At it tundi 
today. UX preunre bring! time rtam and otb 
ert like them together We ihoiald want to keep 
them dmdfd. They are net afl natural aBba of ooe 
anochcr. Moreover, ahhoogh time atatra art not 
ptrbei dtmocr a caea. they moat cetif w l Ihrb own 
domeclic polhica ^Iry make ii raiy lee ihcm to 
bnild dowaca l k coalitiont in livoe of eetrrrcal aaaer- 
tbenraa. naaaked ai l e wb ance to ULS^ pmaure^ Aa 
the United Statea drpenda ewctanwfy on nuinary 
power to auppoel iia dgdeenacy. othen ace US 
efbeia aa partKialarly thecacemtqt Amcncam haw 


nocoocepe ofhowotbcrtrtrwthia. Few Americana 
know about the Uni6ed Command Plaiv which 
peas US. fbecea in hading ditunce of all the coO' 
aeguenual powe r i in the world. Few undemand 
that America la the only power in the world that 
lot aB inlenaa and pnrpoaea b ready to go to war 
almoai a n ywhere at any Ibne. Theodore Ro u ae wh 
laid ipeak aof lly and carry a big mck — today the 
Unbrd Siam eady fcBowa half ihti advbe. 

ftayPy, the Unned Sum haa grown loo fond of 
uaang naduary powe r . Tbb imadla fear in other 
itatea; tome may becoone more cooperattve but 
they alao take mcoaurea to beurr defmd tbem- 
achwt and. in turn, weaken the US poakion. Some 
mihUry operabona have been lampenarw; otbera 
haw been quite <oat>y. Ifoncwagn enough warv 
eventually ooe wdl go poorly. The Iraq War hsi 
pr uwn inamenacfy coally m doUan, moderately 
coatly m liwa. and very coatly to tbe US repuu- 
non. kwn if the endgame in Iraq can be portrayed 
ai a locccaa to the public, thu war will noi haw 
itreiigtbcncd the Unned Suaea; it will haw 
weakened b. Van monrcca haw been etpended 
foe tank or no aocurby gam. Saddam Hunein't 
Ba'aibM Iraq lud almoai no capability lo attack 
the US homeland or ba micreau. US. p u a wr to 
deter Iraq waa ample. ContainmerU and drte r itme 
worked againal thr Soviet Unkm; a heavily armed 
•tale w«h roughly half of the cquivakM US 
CPF. and equal or grraacr dcfniae •pending Iraqk 
••hole GPf w» coaMdrrtWy kaa than the US 
drfruae budget 


■Uwv i m m in m ai — l■^lauiau>im^ m l | •rll^lnanmui•^manlnuwm>an>amlmm weaMtanapnannw 
tSva— aiuu—n»wan» n un lowmnaOunmianvairmmwntmaaimciaavunmvfimiiMMinfannwt mqpbaa 
Suvruewmiaia»a»iunuuma«annM»uom.ia«niynaonw(#«icui*»acu|tm tavtapomahapiMie briaqboMpr 
UMOHonpaRN 

**naWahnt^n»— ^wnakpawn NugoUnUiytimiiani bifwa lam* RrUnmainKniimn — Uttar awka 
i>bw l i n n t a u " v t>< mm nUM *m inrMwqtt—nnPP>— mu i utni p n—fmmmauwwaawimmianaamiu 
haur.OiO w aaMrmnun— u— t^nwm^w»nk>vwaw>akroanwnoa»amehaivww»bvmaumavniwm 
AMI mtaamwmwnrnnuwluwuwam ■! n u n ni ■ ■ aa^muMH i la i tai n iin a mug^ n tnii imd 

iMpwabUt wunumuu iw ouw W«m«wmiaumm bvUmn await bn airnw'tueunnnmunrCinmaMwr' 
u w ww anaaw m jm u inm ■■ tnv « aw ntaa m mpq Uf abni now Mk 
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Finding Our W«y: 
DetalingAtntfKonCnxndStmtrgy 


moncmt ux uum 

Today the moM lauiuneM aecumy problem 
t$ aafrty. Here. I agree with ibe conaeneut vme. 
The fiMia thrral b al Qoeda bM IT ihe analyab 
•bowr b rigba. Ihrre are deeper Toreea Iceiltfig ihai 
orgaatiafiaen lhan ibdr iibcffirruiton «T rctigioua 
•nta. aiMl tbcae fo ecea could gbe riae eo future 
etolroi orgaauatioM. ThU threat ihouU oo« be 
■unianurd. but neither ibouM it be cxaggrraied. 
Al Qaeda u ruthleu. peneatent. and creative, b 
will remain poa d bb for aiach groufu to lull ima 
and himdrcdi, if nM o«a>ionall|f thoukamb. with 
maactiah ready m hand. Thai wdl not bring down 
the Unned Suiei of America and m uouid be wtae 
lo iicfi conveying lo ibcie groupi that ibey can. If 
MBch groupi get tbcvr hamU on a nuckat we a pon 
and uie H. the emta are obriouily much woeae. 

It u important, however, to remind oehen that 
America would Mill go on and that il will huM 
down tbf perpeiraieei and whoever helped ibem, 
no nutter bow long il lakn 

The United Suiei needi to do rwo thtngi to deal 
With al Qaeda, ipecificatty. rednee m pcliiical 
uhriKe Ml the populauoni from which al Qaed a 
recruili. and keep al Qaeda buay dcfmdiog aacIC 
to it cannot focui mouKca on attacking the 
Unded Ststn oe bi frienda. 

IWo airaiegie* have been wggninl to take on al 
Qaeda. The Unttad Slalei hu punned an etpan- 
bveuratcgyofdirectaciten. After Srpermber 11. 

I luggritcd a dtf ftecni iiraicfy, one more defenane 
lhan o ffe nwie and more pre c iiely directed at al 
Qaeda, tltough 1 dad mppori the oveithe u w of the 
TaMun, aad bill do'* TW beuc oewntataon of the 
Buih Admuiutration wai offmaive. but thm pri* 
oenies «me biiarre. They y pr op riaady wear after 
al Qaeda and the orgameatMi moai tfnaedtatc 
friendi, but before Anithing the fob they quaekly 
turned to Saddam Huwran and Irag. dubtoui 


future allici of al Qaeda. The retpHe allowed 
al Qaeda lo recover, by the U.S. Intrlligmcc 
Conmunity'i own admitaton.** Moreover, the 
Unued Siaiai hat aguandered one relatively 
conuani Cacioe ibat ihould work ui iu favor, 
the faa that the nacure of al Qaeda condemm ■ 
to tbeairkal icrrcrut attacka aptmi uinocetii 
people, itnce mch attacka have a way of alwnaluig 
potential Mipporccn. by over itmaiog ofimane 
action in Irag and. by occupying an Arab country 
in particular Ihe United State* hm contributed 
to the al Qaeda Mory in the Arab world and haa 
done a ternbic fob of tdiing the U.S. Mory. Some 
think the Unnad State* can do a better fob debat 
Ing al Qaeda Ml the Arab world. I doubt H. but 
it u worth a try. The •caretty ai U.S. expenuc 
about Arab nacMmi and culture Miggesii that tbeie 
pitching naff u larger than ouri. To weaken al 
Qaeda, tiu United State* muil bru laop giving M 
debating poim* for it* narrative 

An ahemacivc Mraiefy to igbi el Qneda u to drew 
at many other Male* ai poMible into the elTort 
while avoidii^ adding new (acii le the phadi 
Darruive. America necdi to reduce, not Increaic, 
Ml preunce in the Arab and tilamic world. The 
U.S. mitHafy ihauhJ abandon permanent and 
lemi-permanrnt land baui in Arab itatr* and 
ihouU grmrally lower ihr profilr ot ki military 
and McuriiT c o oper at ion with Arab Matci The 
fight agaimt al Qaeda tbouU coniinur. but n 
ibould be conducted m the woeid of iniclligrme. 
Cooperation with foreign iolrUagmer and polacc 
agencin cmnei firal. but tbr tl.S. intriligencc 
community nuy need to engage tn dieect action 
from time to time. To the mem that Amem hai 
intercati m tbe Arab wurfd that can only be pur- 
lurd with old iuhioned miblary power, uach aa the 
poanbk need to defend Arab Malet from Iranian 


uAirattn.* 
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A Gijnd $tri(«gy of RnuaMi 


ctpuuxKiMn, the Uftiicd Sums ihcMild tdir on let 
■uutvr power proMctton CApr^Hlilirt. The 
■lUMAry ihottld be over the hortMR. 

To redocc politica] ffrmptthies lor Ms enenuet. 
the United Sutes Deeds promts id the deveiop- 
ifig world that ere ronsDieni wsh tXS- vthtes arid 
permru Asicrka lo loob Ithr the 'pood fuf* Three 
tups coauncad thenudvet to thne ebpMtrvet 

tTheUiMMdSuiciihottldbwildonthccifien- 
cncc odOpcrMioD United AMMance; «dtidi 
prortded prompt rchd to ekttnu ol the PkiAc 
uuDinu ^ Deoembet 26. 200i.* The rcaurkaMr 
'power pro^ectiori' upobilitir of the U.S. mifaearf 
proetdes tn mhcrcDl etprhitPy to prf tsDo mai?)r 
maior natural diMrirf arras 'heat with the most * 
Admiral Thomas Hrfo, then hoadofUS Picihc 
CammaDd tpiKkl)' taw the potential aiawtancr 
ihM cottU br rmdcrvd bjr the UJl nuluary m the 
early and detperale days after the dtaaiacr. No 
other fnuDiry or orysnitJiion onild hm duor 
«di« wu aditrved. Polmcal remha Mere lem 
qfsickly through thdring epuiktosof Amrricain 
ihrcaiafHrtcs iD<}ucsiKm, truhiding moti nota- 
biy IftJopnaa D tt shcr t htppen, and dir Uiulrd 
States tan cam s grcai deal of political lesptet 
lot coming m the aid of those most unpactad. 
itmhcr, and Id coMmi m peace-kecpaiig and 
peace cnlbrccment opentioas. aihkh br many 
have the same porposev natural dnanet tehrf 
cflorb have a dear can DraMgy. 

2. i m s ea d of bcusiiig on theca port of dem o t r ac y . 
adikh we lack nafficieM cause -effcil knowlcdgr 
•0 accorapbih in any case, trt us rec omm eDd 
practices that will allow odwrs to find thnr own 
way to democracy, or at least to more bcmgD 
forms of goe erome oL Thr IMitrd Sums diould 
taukr nscif a woace br ihr nalr of law and for 
press fr ee do m. 


X The UaDad States should be wUhng lo sssisi la 
humsnsiahaa mihiary l am is r a a iooa. but under 
reasonable guidcfiDes. The awst impoelsM 
guideltne is to eschew oeerselliDg the miaMNi 
lo the AmcricaD peopk. ^riof lo engaging in 
armed philaotliropy. U.S. leaders should dm 
disguise the effoet as the pursuit of a security 
MMcrest. If the latter is regoired to tefl the policy. 
ihcD the pehey as already ia trouble. Once char- 
acteriaad as a sararity inarrest. the ULSk Cuagnas 
and publac oped that Amcncaa forces will lead 
the fight, that dcoidse nuhtary nieaaa will be 
employed, and that vktoey snO be achteved. This 
ratics U5. aulDary and pohtkal cotts. Instead, 
the United Stases thould only mgagr in armed 
philaiithropy in large ecu hi tons, operatutg uader 
some kind of rcgtonal or wteraatmnsl polnical 
nuadair. Amceica shoukS aot inaisi oa kadri • 
ihip, i a ida e d. D should avoid iL Oa the whok. the 
United Sucrs ihould efitr logiabcal. rather chan 
dim t combat, aaacta 

The United States muat ako develop a mote am- 
sured view of the risks of nuckar prolifrration. 

It will nM be poaatbk. wttheui pmvmiw was. to 
physically saop all poamtiaJ arw nuckae wcapoas 
peegrama. Kuclear waapeau are no longer aiy si eri- 
ous, but anther are they caay to get ll is coally and 
icdiikkally diflkah lo produce fitsionabk male* 
rul in «|U4Mates suffievne be nuclear wespona 
and only a few couuirtes have thk capabtlay. h haa 
ukea a piod bit of tianr for those siMlfer states vdw 
wished to develop auclear wrapcui to get them. 
Though an unpcrfect rcftaac. the Nkclcar Non 
froliferatioo t>«aty (NFT) and the Interaatioiial 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) do provide obatacks 
to the dcvefopmeaii of nuckar we a poan and soanr 
rally waming that nsiichief is afoot. Good 
intclligmce work caa provide more warning 


|W 


*6wvsia—cmiiiei^ Draiam^i 

(mpfoucri 


> auM fow Jl Dwem Daa me me a* 
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Findir»9 Our Way: 
OtbotingAinfnconCfandStwtegj/ 


and prcavfnablf aoma iMelU^tnce ^>crai>oat 
couU ilow tht dtIFttUoa d midear know how. 
•Sowing tb« progrrM d nalaond MMirar prO' 
gram». if ocrd be. 

It is worthwhile to keep proliIeraiioA rdaiively 
coaitf ifNl slow bccatiM other Mates rr^utrr lime 
to adiapt lo sach evenu and extra tiaar would be 
uaefiil to explain to the new imclrar posm the 
nates of the game iher arc entering. Anerkao 
policy maken lari coenpeUrd to trumpet that all 
optiofts. including force; are on the table when 
dcaltog with *rogoe* state peoliirtasors. True 
enough. The United States as a great miliury 
power and on security matters Ms forces are 
orm off the table. Put peeveniivc war ought 
ncK to be casually coniiderrd. It has sersoua and 
probably eeiduring polilkal costa, whkb the 
United Stales need not incur Delerrmce n a 
belter Miategy. America it a great noclnr po«eT. 
and should remain to. Agiinst posaibfo new 
nuclear powers sueb ai North Korea, or Iran. 
VS. capabilitirs are superior in every way. In 
coeitraM to the CoU-War cempetMioA with the 
Soviet Union, where neither couniry would base 
survived a nudeai rxchar^. M is clear sihtch 
nation would aurvtve such an cichan^r between 
the Untied States and North Korea or Iran. 
Indeed, these states should worry that they will 
be vulnerable to preemptrwr U.S. nuckar attacks, 
in the unhappy event that (hey confront the 
United States oifer important issues- In addnson. 
new nuclear states ought not to be ciKOur* 
tged ibroti^ loose talk lo bclteve that they can 
give nuclear swapona to others to use tgainil 
America and somehow free themselves of the 
rubs of U.S. retaliation. 

incovaaot atsaousmurT 

Finally. U. 5 . lecuncy guarantees and security 

naaisunce rdwes others d the necesaMy lo do 


more to emure their osm security and en thi es 
oebers to pursue policirs (hat counter U-S- mief> 
csts. The Uoaicd States ihouU Mop ihM; as part 
d a strategy of rettraini there muit be a coherent. 
iMcgrated. long-tctm cffeei to encourage long tune 
wards to look after themselves. If oihtn do more, 
this wiD not only sew U.S. rrsewnrs. M iacrcasn 
the tahence of other oountries in the diacourK of 
poiMkal cmreprcneun hostile to gfobalneiwn 
The ocher cce tt c^u cn tml powers benchl as much 
from gfobahaatjon aa dom the United Staacs. and 
they diooU also share politkal osmenhip of the 
pobiical ooMs. Ifothers need lo pay more foe iheie 
sccnriry. they will think harder about their cheaccs. 
Vutuahy all exming ULb imemational ndacion* 
•hips need a rethink. Below I eflrr lotnr eianyies. 
but there ate suiriy many moee rclaiioAships and 
pohcics that should be reconsidered. These dungn 
must be implf m ented aa a package to produce the 
desired dfect. It would not be peudent to launch 
these policies o w night; a gow nu ng rule shouAJ be 
Me to lo rafudhr oe deaMwly aher regional poikks 
that window s d rulncrkbiliry oe oppoeianky are 
ofened to tempt or compel military action. 

• The effort lo preserve and expend NATO, a prot- 
eel asmed at ensuring U.k. power and tnflucnce in 
Cueasia, erufebd the escasatw drawdown of some 
European miliury capabilnies. luuMr those of 
Germany and tu)y, and stood m tht way of pos- 
MNc improw m enu in European nulitarf captcilr 
in the tU. Tbu aho has had the cfirct of alfowing 
m embers of the EU to pcatpone decisioiu ahmn 
how 10 imegraar Turkey tano Europe. They can 
consign this task to NATO and the United Stales 
The UnMcd States should devrlop a ten-year plan 
to turn NATO into a more tradnionai polMkal 
alliance Amtnca should wnhdraw from military 
hfadiiBinm and commands in Europe, whkh 
could migrate to the EU. if Europeans actually 
hnd them useful Most US. imliury fotces miB in 
Eufopc today would return borne. 
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A Gr«nd Strategy of Restraint 


^ VX Biburfr «Mtst«AC* to lead makrt the cum- 
paiwe ci thr tr ff tiotta inexpriMbt (or bracii 
pdeterl Imbn rnd impltcatrs Anirtca in ilmr 
efforts. Thb doo oer hdp the MiMfr in thr 
Arab woHd. Ocevpatioa of ihr Wr»t Bank doct 
not won to hr gn^ for hracl Mher. but bndl 
MKirty CM drddr il» Mcvritr yneriiir* for jRfdl 
The UiuMd Stale* ihoeld drvriof i icB-yrar fdui 
lo reduce VX fo^ e n u ncte direct bnanciil eMb- 
tMcr to brarl to icm. brad M now a prorfirfiNM 
omtiKry. h ii nirravaded by nuUury powe r * with 
no crpncsy to conquer thr mer. Throe cou— rir* 
CM had no tuperpowr r petron to beck them 
whh greet new tupplan «f tnodrro cornenlnnd 
oflcMevr wrrpoA* tefj on crada or offrted M 
fiR*. inelndirg unlu, tnftniiT AghHnf vchklr*. 
lighter Mrcrell. end eiuci hdkoptcr*. There it 
no prodn cr i in thr world loder «dib the cjpeeny 
ihti thr Souirl Unkm once hod to mddcnly aher 
nieirritJ nitnerr belencet. lired cen then decide 
how niDch the occ u ped tcrriionB matter to iu 
trettrity and how to albcmr Mcvrey «pcfidMg 
occordMigty- brad it not an enemy of thr Ifhncd 
States and it will not become one; Rkndty rda* 
Ikuit ihould coaMtmie. fared thuuU hr prrmttud 
10 purchatr tpotr ptru for cabling ILl mibtery 
cqoipmrM and new owUtary oquipmeer to the 
catmi that ihcK are needed to aMure a rt g i u nal 
mfliury btltntr. Torwwrr that thr reduction 
of RblitarT atabimcr to Itrad b prr t orrd at 
fair in AmrricM polilkt, and to cniarc agaimi 
Ihr errotion of any window* of mUirrahifaiy or 
opportunity; II.S- atabtanct to Egypl thooU 
br put onihr tatnr dkt. with an allowance for 
Efypficonpnnine p o¥crty . The Lbited States 
iheeild practice miruni in itt armt ules to thr 
repon. and rncoortgr other* to do the •amr. If 
other aatr* dnidr to dnrupl the new regional 
mifaury baUocc. faadenhip un recootider 


both ik cbto n* and thonid < u nary the metaage 
that ii would do ta 

• The United Statet alto n er d * to rrciaibdrr n* 
■ecurtty rdatkeubip with hpM. Thw rdaekimhqi 
alkm* lifun to amid Ihr dornolk poikical debtoet 
nt c r i r t r} to ddcnninc a new rale fee kadf in 
Ant. In pertKiifat. it alkwr* bpM to amid coni' 
ing to trtim wbh n* own pen and rdvm* it of thr 
n ecrnit ytodr mk ipdiplomat k nraicfiratomakr 
il more "alfaancr worihr* in Aba. The modeliiic* 
of a change in die alfatncr wnh fapM are itkhicr 
chan they are in Europe hreaum Aba b a more 
uAMtiIrd ptace doe to Ch«na*» rapid cconomk 
ffp a n i k wi and concomiunt miblary inquorn* 
mrtn*. Neverthdraa. tome change it In order. 
MX pdky m recent year* ha* cndcamred to bind 
Itpen ever more cJotrly to ULS. global conennt 
Acnerba •rrm* to br fnninlidiiimi n» military 
bate tttveturr in lapM and integrttmt that bsar 
nructuir rmr ntorr tightly inlo k* gfobal wiafight- 
ing capability, fapan cooperate* in order to protect 
the ceiewuy U.S. tcmriiy gnanMee embcddtd in 
the US'fafunieciiritytmiy. The United Siaict b 
oUigtd to come to (apnn^ defmic. but Japan b nor 
obliged to do anything, iaponcte military coopcft* 
taon ndefad out by the thimhlr faU, |an enough 
to keep Amcrka engagrd. Conhdence in Che US. 
Bcotmy guaranier Umita ihr necetsiry foe lapan 
to launch m tntenwnr dipiomatn effort to neon' 
die widi iu farmer nwmir* and pmuadr them 
that today'* Japan will not irprat the ra m pn gn of 
the laat century. Thu*, a* with ka acthritt grand 
tf rangy r i tewhm in thr world, thr Uniiod State* 
dor* morr; other* da fast, and U.$. reyonajhili- 
tk* mouan.*lHMkragna»ditrate|Tofreairaini. 
America wouJd rmne iu miliury oeicntttion in 
lipM and aim for the mmimal miblary nietion- 
ihip nccettary to tmplemrni the aenirity treaty. 
Seme U4. force* would be withdrawn from 


"OnmtoHUgnammlBnpwarhnrimubuiummjW M*lum«neiuutotfUkatontum«WB*fiuuiw»BMfu 
iimliraa n aua u. Witornuiwati— uouaeranmnnnurnetautaauMuerfanueiiiBuew' 
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ftfKhng OurW«y: 

Debating AfntfKonCmndStrottgy 


]apa« cstirriy in th« near irroi. Otb«r baMt 
thoold be slianBed down.** Mpan nutt be nude 
•o uxMSentand ibal the conunit B caa m bo 
lonfrr lo defcnd lifian. but to hetp hfaB dcirnd 
ftsdC M citremtt. The UJc wiUiagnett to do m> 
IB the fiaittrc triU mi treatif on the eiteeH and 
ttudom «4 lapan't milltarT «<laeu at heenr and 
diptoBMlK ehortt in the rqiioai 

MNJuat traaraa* 

A grand •trategy of rcMratni Mggrtu ebange* 

IB U^. mtliurr tiraacfy. Tlierc are tbingt thaa 
Amertca thoiaU da. and thing* tl diould not 
do. Hru. the United Suie* mnit matnuin 
‘CoBmand of the ComnaoBa,* an abtUy to otr 
•ca. air, aant apace when h need* to do to. Thn 
fc» the rtacniial enabkf for the Uniird State* 

10 peartke balance of power »trateg>r» on the 
Euraiian land mau, to e m p foy aililarT power 
lo keep non state enemies tudi as ai Qaeda on 
the run, and to assist in boauniurian milnary 
operationi in the rare occastema that thcK are 
deemed reasonable investments of U.Sl power 
Command of the Commoat also permtii *ovcr 
the hoeuoB* wraiegics in places where the United 
States mar have tmemts that u wishes to defend, 
but where h does not want to sneur the possfcle 
polsiieal cosu of hanng foetes ashore. The best 
eaample would be the ISrrsaaa Gulf ftealnticallr. 
the United State* mar* from time to time, require 
accesa to latid bases in varsous parti of the world 
IB order to peeserve an diilrtr to mooe ds forces 
gkballr. The model desefoped in the Global 
Posture Renew diottU dominate The United 
Stales should secure quiet agrecmenci for access, 
and piggy hack on cjusiisig national (aednaes that 
it can impeove agsmsi the posidulny that the 
capacilT would be needed later The Unned Sutrs 
should avoid the appearance of permaocM pres- 
ence and permanent bnset. Some startes will find d 


in their inarrcsts to cooperate wnh Amenca in this 
endeavor, and scene will not The Ihiitcd Slates 
should avoid the tempeation of harmf vssiile per- 
manent mstaUatiom abroad whenever it can. 

To ensure that states that ntghl contidrr the 
acquisition of nuclear weapoeu consider care- 
fnlff the risk* tbrr run byr doing to. the United 
Stales Bun maintain a viable nuclear d eserret 
Thu UKindes Irtungoibm know that the Unned 
Staae* would retahaie if nuclear wvapons were used 
against UX sod oe VS. farces. America would aho 
need to let ether stales know that ns uitclligmce 
agmetes both have and peieeniar nuckar fovenakv 
or the determination of "return addresses* after 
a nuclear attack. Nucirar weapons and nuclear 
deserrence are a terrible b u uncm, It is impeobubk 
that the Tteatyr-ddineaied uucirar weapons slates 
snil succeed « coocrolling cMuelyr the technology 
that permns others to budd nudraf weapoeu. TW 
Unned Stases must take the woeld as il Is— which 
means uisksng crystal clear our willingness and 
ability to retaluir 

l inally. the United Stales needs to avoid patting Ns 
sseaknesses agssnst others' strenglhs. This means 
awesdtng protracicd ground force engagemenu 
Where U.S. ground faeces are needed to help 
drtmd impinnaM aliirs from imauan. they ihouU 
be used Where they arc nee d ed lo recover unpor- 
lant ground, they should be used. Occassnnaily. H 
may be reaionaHr to *raid* areaa that U.S. enetnir* 
are using to orgiuiie attacks sgaiasi ua Ou the 
other hind, prcyrcii that unndve long occupaiioQ* 
for peace eu far c e m e n t , natron bwildsng. and/or 
couuicfsniurgcncy should be awmled. U.S. ground 
forces Sic not large enou^ for moM opcratioaa of 
ihtt type. Thew opcraimm run the greatest risk 
of direct coltiaion* with aroused naiiouaUwn in 
populous countries. Moreover, though *<foctnne" 


too ! 


^•{tonun m totoiwitonu toswu Brti am Uuu huuanrttonumn >( tmnuus to* au* e^iwnaanrunnwani mmt'em 
juatnaauaaumwuuvnirt tuuununaussaavmuanNtow 
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A Gfdod Strategy of RosCrotnt 


hM becB wtfiten to f uidr U.S. force* to IWm 
coart i i y ctn. tliu ir at best a codifkacioa of beat 
practice*, not a recipe far uaccraa. Milks nat* 
tm nwre. utd we have no poUical cookbooks «o 
Mrm lubk. frtea^ democracies. 

atstaAflrt mao aao areMMasraa 
Grand >tra(«ff ii a let of prorral pnneipoU 
Grand urarcfy proridrs guidance far iprcifK 
com i a y nciev ixk mm detaiM ffaos Danabrrr. 

1 Im¥c explored the rraaon* for aad modaikk* 
of an cue ttraicf y from Iraq. Here. I only ikcach 
oM an approach to Iraq.** The priaKq»a] US. 
security iMcrcsu in Iraq arc Mfali«a: bnaitinq 
the pcoapects far a coenfortaUr and well*fanicd 
baae far al Qaeda, aad lunKinf the pro sp ra* far 
a rc|iooat war that could ti^iuhcantly rcdoce the 
ffaw ef oil from the Frruao Cuh. These foab can 
be achieved at lower ooau us bfaod. treasure, 
and icpMiaiion by |atlliei| UA faeces out of Iraq 
and cmpfaytnq U.S. niloary power tn the rcfioo 
•0 conuan whatever prohlenas Iraq may coruinue 
•ocrtair. Some also worry about the mks of ervU 
war and i a aervrnt am by outstde power* uno *uch 
a war. In my iwdfmroi. the costs of thete two 
owicomrs fall maiafy on other*. The thNcd Stales 
should dipfaosalKally copspr all rcfiaual powers to 
rtpfaer common lusimtt sad ooncrtl setwn in an 
effari lo avoid these unpleasaat outcomes 

From offshore wMh ruval pewet. from udbrmil 
laud bates ui the regioo far special opetatton* 
farces, from Diepo Ceicsa, aud thiou|h prvposr- 
tMMung and bore base afreeaarats wtth local tiasrs. 
the Uniaed States can deal wtth the ruk* of (reotcvi 
oonerm to America and other* in the region. It it 
dear that the m^mare •cenano of an al Qaeda 
takeover of Iraq caatsol happen; ihr Shiite* arc 
now loo tcroeif. it it poHMctlanacurmNU,& 
etu from Iraq would leave faui Laden sympathiien 
able to opener tn that country, ai they can ncm. 


From outside, the United Slates cam with tnteili- 
pence operations aud occasioeiai raids, continue 
lo observe and haresa soeb people. There are plenty 
of people tn Iraq «dso tme Bin Laden eympothii' 
cri and. m cxchanpe for mone y and weapons, will 
be wsUiup to pnrtue them. Neighfconnf slaaes will 
bm a greater inictest in wniching their boedcr* 
wnh Iraq than they do now. becanM ban Laden 
sympuihteer* are a threat to all the regimes tn 
the urighborhoDd. They could no lonpet count 
on U,S. forces to bear the bulk of the burden of 
controlling these threat* to they would have to do 
more in their own cnierrsts Many worry about 
the pDsdbilky of civil war m Iraq and the poaaibU- 
Ny that such a war would not only draw ouliade 
po wer* im but CKalale to a more gmeral regional 
war. Cavil war and outnde inaerventioa to lu p p orl 
Iraqi dienis ta peuaMe, but eKalaOon to a pmeraJ 
*rar u iraprobable. and h i* only general war that 
much threaten* dw rcgioa’i energy etporta The 
Gulf state* and Iran both depend on vulnrrabk ed 
maulatjocu and export rentes far the bulk of their 
nastonal wealth and would have a great deal to 
kne from eacalalioa Some mutual deterrence nuy 
prrvad. From an ofhhotc milnary poiitioM the 
UuMed State* ought to be able to petiermc »ufBcicfii 
nulaary p ower to deter Iran from escalating to 
pmeral wu and reassure Saudi Arthaa that ns bauc 
security is imac*. 

The overthrow of the Taliban regime was a neces- 
Mry resporiM to the attacks of September tl. 2001. 
The Taliban had been warned many times prior to 
the ntada to levrr then refatunahip wMh bin Ladm 
US. Imdft* cannot al km other Nsirs to befan* thn 
they can boat violcni campwacirs apsinst it. and 
could MM alkm al Qnoda to coiMinue a ufa autence 
in Afghanistan Thewarsadfwasmumanaped; 
too iMde military artrvMkm *aa* facuaed on ban 
Laden and hu immediate cirdr and on key Taliban 


*l*n t Nva. Tn *a«ur **■ 
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Flndlf»90yrW*r 

Debating AmenconCeondSMrgy 


ckfarnli, Vccmw both Tal^n and al Qwda 
dmcau wnKtd the «•! ahA took rcfufr mom 
the bonkt tii the tfiM mtw of Pakitoii. thm ■ 
a inw rail that, abaeni a IL& prcMacc. ihm dr* 
BDcots coaU ortorn lo A%haraiaaa aaii thm oM 
«n)i«. TlMa, the Ufuttrf Staaca la atack OMfiififu 
a «o«M(rMoitfpac7 and taat#-bwildin| namw 
In Afi^aMaa 

llctf mm Mill bna mniw advka far the A|^b 
waa. Ani. the Uaiaad Staica aviai leaM the Mni^- 
laiMM lo keep addio| ferret to A^inaHin Too 
ma»r fercct to ceoMrf ooold pr ohah l y coergye 
natiooa ha i rttaMance aod hdp lura Afthana 
■filnii AMcrtca. Satend. the ye u b k oi of b«lldiei| 
a compeaem Aljihan laaae and aaaonaied aocunrr 
fercca nceda to he treaacd more acttomly. The 
be«t la the rneair of the poodi the putfoar la nae 
lo boild an encmplnry demoaacy hut rather lo 
boild a aiaae thaa cao ddnei tome temcea. and 
keep temm oedet. One rvoma not to werraae the 
US. troop porteme h to remand the Alpham that 
they do need to aaaumc moee retponoMNy fer 
their McnrNyi Third, the IhMcd Slaaet moae rewi 
the tetoptitwn to eapoiad the wnr to fakiaian, 
Ahheogh the Paktaun haae aeraa of the TaUhan 
and al Qntda are a ntoior prob to t n , the Uonad 
Staact anoM not encr^ae Maaiaal iMtiaaaaltam 
afiMM IL Correm diacoanoni of ipnri and Mt- 
tainad rfferu to i m ptoir Paktoan'i palace ferret 
teem the r||h( woy to pn. Finally, the IhMtod 
Staaet will need to Mpnthcanily redoce itt ferret 
In the repion well thoct ti a daraatoc rKtory. The 
pool t h oaal d he to help mmt the Afphan and 
Pakiaiani poeernmentt to a poiM when they can 
cooun d Qarda and Taliban ipharrt on ihrtr 
own. Saaylap tooper alao rant the riak of inrninf 
■ore fecal l^ca apitoM tlw Uhiied Itaaet 


Condusiofi 

Preiidtiilt WiHum Qfenen and Georpr W. Binh 
have been rannanp an eipcraneoi vnh tJ,S- framl 
nritepy fer noarly nilrm yeatii Thi theory to be 
letted waa. "Vrey pood lotcnuona. phis very prcni 
power, pito actfen can leanafertn boah tnieraa- 
uettol petatka and the dwntute polltka of other 
laatea to nnyt thnl are hiphly adniwapanut to the 
Unltod Siaict at ooaii that the ironed Stale* can 
affard.* The evidence ia to; the raperimene hot 
faafed. Tranafermaeion h nmehaenbir and coat* 
are hi^i- America nroda to teat a diflrteni grand 
tiratcfT It tonnld conceive m aecnrity imeretU 
narmrfy; ii mHai me ha nailtury power iiinpily} 

H lhanid pmuic lu cnenun pnirtfe hoi peraa 
umly; k thenld iharc reaponnhilnirt and coMa 
mere opMably; and ohtmaarfy. n Mmt p ara n t ly 
notch and wan mere. 
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